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OOCKLA-HEEN 
H half-crouched, 
half -knelt in the 
Not a 


yet he had been there a 
long, long hour. In his 
hands he held a slender 
bow, with bone - barbed 
arrow strung in place; 
and he would have 
seemed turned to stone 
had it not been for the 
look of eagle alertness in 
his face. In fact, he was 
never more alive than at 
that very moment. His 
nostrils gave him full 
report of the green and 
growing things, of the 
budded willows and 
quaking aspens down by 
the edge of the low bank, 
of the great red raspber- 
ries thickly studding the 
bushes at his back, and 
over to the right, a dozen 
paces away and well hid- 
den, he knew there must 
be a clump of the bright- 
colored but poisonous 


snake-flower. 
His senses told hini 
many things. He felt 


the moisture of the grass 
creeping and soaking 
through his moosehide trousers and chill- 
ing his knees, and by its breath on his 
brow he knew the light breeze was haul- 
ing slowly around in the pale wake of 
the moon. And of the low hum of sound 
which rose from the land, his ears distin- 
guished each component part—the rus- 
tling of the leaves and grasses, the calls 
of birds and squirrels and wild fowl, and 
the myriad noises of a vast insect life. 

But chief of all was one sound which made 
his face grow tense with expectancy. Just 
before him a tangle of sticks and poles, laid 
together in rude order, dammed the swampy 


stream and formed a shallow pond. Through | 


a break in the dam the water gurgled noisily. 
That, however, was not the sound which held 
him. From above he heard the faint, sharp 
slap of some object upon the earth, followed 
by the plump of a body into water. Then 
silence settled down again, and he stared 
steadily at the break through which the water 
slipped away. 

But as he waited a new sound disturbed 
him. From far below came the low whine of 
a dog, and once ‘the crackle of a broken twig. 
And although he felt vexation at this, his face 
gave no sign, while he centered his whole 
consciousness in his one sense of hearing. 
From above there came a low splashing, nearer 
than before, and from below the crackle of 
another breaking twig, likewise nearer. 

It was as if these approaching sounds were 
running a race, and he wished the one from 
the water to win. And win it did, for a ripple 
broke the surface of the pond and a mall log 
floated into the opening in the dam. Shoving 
it along, he could make out a large, ratlike 
head, with little, round ears laid back and 
nearly lost in hair. 

Hoockla-Heen bent his bow noiselessly and 
waited. The animal pushed and shoved at the 
log, trying to block the opening. Failing in 
this, it crawled cautiously out on the dam, 
exposing three feet and more of body, covered 
with fur of heavy chestnut-brown. A crackle 
of twigs from below, and the animal rose suspi- 
ciously on its hind legs to listen. Then it was 
that Hoockla-Heen felt the thrill of achieve- 
ment, the consciousness of having done and done 
well, as the arrow sped through the moonlight, 
singing its shrill song and transfixing the ani- 
mal, which knew its end in the sound. 

The boy, for Hoockla-Heen could boast but 
twelve years, sprang upright and called out 
joyously. A like call from below and a tremen- 
dous crashing of underbrush answered him; 
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been among the white men once upon a 
time, and he could tell them that the white 
men were very bad. This Kootznaloo 
denied ; the white men were very good, he 
said, in token whereof had he not returned 
with a fine new gun? 

So the discussion waged to and fro. 
Many who had never seen white men had 


HE FLUNG HIMSELF INTO THE MAN’S ARMS, 


and as he stooped and lifted the beaver by its | agreed with Kootznaloo. 





Moreover, all of | 


sickness which, when a little boy, had made 
the children draw away from him in fear, and 
the tears come into the eyes of the squaws 
when they looked upon him. The dream- 
sickness—how it had made his childhood 
miserable ! 

Of course all men dreamed, and even the 
wolf-dogs ; but they dreamed with their eyes 
shut, when they slept, 
and he had dreamed with 
eyes wide open, broad 
awake. And the men 
dreamed about things 
they knew, about hunt- 
ing and fishing; but he 
had dreamed about 
things he did not know, 
and which nobody else 
knew. Haunting memo- 
ries of things he could 
not express had come to 
him; and it seemed, if 
only he could think back, 
that all would be clear, 
only, try as he would, he 
could not think back. 

At such times he felt 
very much as he did 
when he was sick of the 
river fever, and his head 
was dizzy, his eyes trem- 
bling and watery, and his 
fingers felt twice their 
natural size, strangely 
large and fuzzy. Ah, 
that was it, the very word 
—fuzzy! That was the 
way his head felt when 
he tried to think back. 

Then, as he gradually 
outgrew and forgot it, the 
dream -sickness had left 
him. Themedicine-man, 
Ya-Koo, had made public 
incantation over him, and 
besought the bad spirits 
to depart from him, and 
privately he had told him to think back no 
more, lest misfortune should fall upon him. 
And he had obeyed, and the thing had gone 
from him. But now it had come back again. 
Was there ever such an unhappy boy? He 
clenched his hands passionately, and for hours 
stared blindly into the blackness above him. 


Chief Kow-Whi’s canoe led the procession 


broad, flat tail, another boy broke gnt of the | them were anxious to possess fine new guns | of the tribe, and with him were Hoockla-Heen 


bushes and waded to him through the grass. 

“And hast thou got old gray nose at last ?’’ 
the newcomer questioned, excitedly. 

“Aye,”” Hoockla-Heen made answer, coldly, 
hiding his exultation under an impassive mask. 
“Aye, old gray nose, and small thanks to thee, 
Klanik, who flounder over the ground like a 
blind bull moose and make much noise.” 

“T came softly,” the other boy replied, a little 
hurt by the censure. 

“Yes, with a whining dog.” 

“Broken Tooth would follow me, but I sent 
him back,” said Klanik. “ Did you know,” 
he went on, eagerly, “that the tribe is to 
journey down to see these white men of the 
Yukon ?” 

Upon that, Hoockla-Heen danced gleefully 
up and down. Klanik joined hands with him, 
and they circled round and round till, in sheer 


excess of joy, the dance’ was turned into a/| 


wrestling bout, and they were panting and 
straining to the utmost. Klanik finally slipped 
on the beaver’s tail, and Hoockla-Heen, profit- 
ing by the advantage, forced him suddenly 
backward and pressed his shoulders into the 
soggy ground. Then they sprang to their feet, 
laughing, and started down the trail to camp 
with the burden of the beaver shared between 
them. 

On the“way Klanik told of what had taken 
place at the council. Kootznaloo, one of their 
bravest hunters, had wandered off the previous 
fall, and after a long absence had returned with 
incredible tales of the white men. He had gone 
down the White River farther than the tribe 
had ever ventured; he had gone to the great 
Yukon, and the wonderful city of Dawson. 


At the council he had spoken of the many furs | 


the tribe possessed, of how highly furs were 
esteemed by the white men, and of his plan 
for the tribe to go down to Dawson and trade 
these furs for immense wealth in guns and 
blankets-and scarlet cloths. 

But Ya-Koo, the maker of medicine, had 
opposed him. As they all knew, he, too, had 








like his. Hoockla-Heen’s father, Kow-Whi, 


to give in. 
now that summer was come and the rivers 
running free, the whole tribe, men, women and | 
children, would load their canoes and depart | 
for the wonder city. 

For some time after Klanik had finished | 


telling of what occurred at the council the boys | 
Then Klanik spoke | 
| on to Dawson. 


walked on in silence. 
again, gravely: “It is not to be believed that 


these white men are white, all over white—face, | 
| of the dream-sickness ; 


hands, everything.”’ 


“Aye,” Hoockla~-Heen answered, absently, | 


“and their eyes are of the color of summer 
skies when there are no clouds.” 

Klanik looked at him curiously, for Klanik 
knew many strange things concerning Hoockla- 
Heen of which Hoockla-Heen himself was 
ignorant—things which Kow-Whi and Ya-Koo 
had commanded should never be spoken. 

But Hoockla-Heen went on: “ And their 
womenkind are fair and soft, and their hair 
is yellow, quite yellow, and often I remem- 
ber —” 

He stopped suddenly and looked into the 
curious eyes of his chum. 

“What dost thou remember?” Klanik 
queried, gently. “Thou hast never seen the 
white men and their womenkind.” 

“T remember —” 

“Truly art thou Hoockla-Heen, the dreamer.” 

“Aye, I dream.”? Hoockla-Heen shook his 
head sadly. “Surely, I dream.” 

He put his hand before him as if to dispel 
some vision, and after that, till camp was 
reached, there was silence between them. But 
when Hoockla-Heen crept into his furs and 
pulled the bearskin over him, he could not 
close his eyes, and sleep was far from him. 
It was the old sickness, com-ta-nitch-i-wyan, 
come back to him again—the dream-sickness 
which he had thought outgrown. It was the 


and Kilanik. 

who was chief, had also declared in favor of | 
| Kootznaloo’s project ; and Ya-Koo, though he | after another, but they had not landed. 
was medicine-man to the tribe, had been forced | 
In two days, it had been decided, | white men, were firing off their guns excitedly. 





All day they had been sweeping 
down the Yukon, rounding one great bend 
They 
passed one place early in the day where men, 


Kootznaloo paddled alongside Kow-Whi’s 
canoe and explained that he thought it must 
| be a custom of the white men, although he had 
| never seen the like during the time he spent 
| among them. But after a brief deliberation, 
not being sure that it was merely a custom, 
they had decided not to venture in, but to run 


And all day Hoockla-Heen had had attacks 
and when he had looked 
a long way off at the white men discharging 
their guns, he had suffered from an especially 
severe attack. The fuzziness had been almost 
overpowering. He was also worried by a feel- 
ing that something was going to happen—what 
he did not know. 

He tried to tell Klanik about it, but Klanik 
had retorted, ““Don’t be a baby; nothing’ll eat 
you.” After that he kept quiet, although he 
was sure that he was not afraid. Instead, 
he was very anxious that the thing should 
happen, whatever it was. 

At midday the flotilla swung along a series 
of mighty bluffs and rounded an abrupt turn. 
Here the Klondike emptied its swollen flood 
into the Yukon, and here, suddenly, without 
warning, Dawson burst upon their astonished 
eyes. 

As far as they could see, from river rim to 
mountainside, was a sea of tents and cabins. 
And this sea of dwellings spilled over the river 
rim and down into the water, where the bank 
was lined for a mile and a half with boats— 
boats, three and four deep, and scows, dories, 
canoes and huge rafts, all heaped high with 
provisions and the possessions of men. The 
suddenness and the vastness of it took away 
the breath of the old chief, Kow-Whi, and he 
could only gaze in speechless wonder. 

Hoockla-Heen was almost suffocating with 
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fuzziness. He reached up hurriedly and held his 
head with both hands. Oh, if he could only 
understand! What did it all mean ? 

Klanik cried out sharply to him for missing 
stroke with his paddle, and with an effort of 
will he controlled himself. They drove in close 
to the shore and by the barracks, where were 
the Northwest mounted police and where the 
British banner floated, 

Hoockla-Heen pointed to it and said, 
is a flag.” 

“How dost thou know, dreamer?” Klanik 
demanded. 

But Hoockla-Heen did not hear. They were 
drifting past a great barge loaded with huge 
animals, as large as a large moose. The sight 
frightened the women, and several of the canoes 
sheered out into the stream to give it a wide 
berth. 

“And what manner of animal is that?” 
Klanik asked, mischievously. 

“That is —” Hoockla-Heen hesitated a 
moment, and then went on confidently, “ That 
is a horse.” 

“Truly,” agreed Kootznaloo, whose canoe was 
alongside, “those be horses. I have seen them 
before, and they are harmless. But how dost 
thou know, O Hoockla-Heen ?” 

Hoockla-Heen shook his head and bent to his 
paddle as the canoes whirled in -to a landing. 
When all had been made fast, they climbed the 
steep bank and came out upon an open space 
among the houses. Flags were flying every- 
where, but flags different from the one which 
floated over the barracks; and everywhere were 
men, firing guns and revolvers into the air and 
shouting like mad. 

A great crowd filled the open space, and as the 
wide-eyed Indians took up their position on 
the outskirts the noise died away, and in the 
center, on a heap of lumber, a man rose and began 
to speak. Very often he pointed to a flag which 
flew above his head, and every little while he’ 
was interrupted by clappings of handg and great 
rolling shouts and volleys of gun-shots. _ At.such 
times he would pause and drink water from a 
glass which stood on a box beside him. ™ 

“Oh! oh!’ Hoockla-Heen cried, striving to 
clutch at the phantoms which were fluttering 
through his mind. 

“Strange-looking boy, that, for an Indian,’? 
remarked a man in a draggled mackinaw jacket, 
who now and then pulled out a writing-pad and 
took down notes. 

Hoockla-Heen glanced quickly at him, although 
he did not understand what had been said; but 
as he looked at him the dream-sickness came over 
him violently. 

The man’s companion, clad in a lieutenant’s 
uniform of the mounted police, took the cigar 
from his lips and exclaimed, “By Jove, he’s 
no a 

But just then a red-headed boy touched a 
lighted punk to a string which braided together 
hundreds of small red tubes. These he threw 
to the ground. At once there was a tremendous 
flashing and spluttering and banging, and the 
Indians, Ya-Koo leading, surged backward in 
terror. 

Hoockla-Heen alone stood his ground. A 
sudden lightness came upon him, as when the 
fog rises from the earth and all things shine clear 
and bright in the sun. The fuzziness had left 
him. “Firecrackers!” he cried, dancing into 
the exploding mass. “ Firecrackers! The 
Fourth of July! Hurrah! Hurrah!” 

When the last cracker had gone off he came 
to himself, startled and blushing under his tanned 
skin. Helookedtimidly about him. His tribes- 
people had come back and were regarding him 
curiously. Kow-Whi, however, was looking 
straight before him, a sad expression on his face. 
But the lieutenant and the man who made notes 
had stepped up to him, 

“What’s your name?” the lieutenant de- 
manded, seizing him by the arm. 

“ Jimmy,” he answered, as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world. Then the fuzzy 
sensation came back to him, and he fell to won- 
dering why he had spoken that strange word. 
He did not know what the man had said. And 
what did Jimmy mean, anyway? Why had he 
spoken it ? 

“Jimmy what?’ the lieutenant asked. 

Hoockla-Heen shook his head. He did not 
understand the white man’s speech. Besides, 
his tribespeople were pressing round him 
excitedly, and Ya-Koo was plucking at his sleeve 
for him to come away. 

“How old are you?” 

Again he shook his head, this time adding, 
“White River,” as if it might help. 

“Yes, um White River,”” Kootznaloo corrobo- 
rated, glad of the chance to play interpreter. 
“Um White River, ’way up.” 

“White River, eh ?’”’ the lieutenant repeated, 
in sudden surprise. Then turning to his com- 
panion, “How old do you make him out, 
Dawes ?” 

Dawes considered. 
should judge.” 

The lieutenant pondered audibly: “ Summer 
of ’91—winter of ’92—summer of ’92—four years 
and eight make twelve —” He broke off sud- 
denly, then cried out, “Dawes! Dawes! It’s 
the kid, sure! Hold him! As you love me, 
hold him tight!” 

Before Hoockla-Heen could realize what was 
happening, the lieutenant had jerked open his | p 
squirrel-skin shirt, the soft leather tearing down F 


“That 


“Twelve or thirteen, I 


phe 5 ge ae me cold and the boy 
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under his grasp. Ya-Koo tried to come between, 
but the lieutenant thrust him roughly back. 
There was a murmuring and a snarl from the 
tribespeople, a flashing of knives from the sheaths 
and a clicking of rusty guns. But Kow-Whi 
quieted them with a sharp word of command. 

“Look at that! White,eh?” The lieutenant 
pointed at Hoockla-Heen’s naked chest. 

Dawes looked carefully and shook his head. 
“Pretty black, I should ju 

“Oh, that’s the sun!” the lieutenant exclaimed, 
impatiently, at the same time ripping and tearing 
away at the shirt. “Under the arms, man! 
Under the arms, where it’s untouched !” 

“It is white!” Dawes cried, with sudden 
conviction. ‘What shall we do?” 

“Do! Ill show you!” The lieutenant beck- 
oned to the red-headed boy, who was looking 
on with huge interest. “Hey, you, boy! Run 
and fetch Jim McDermott. He’s right over 
there in that bunch of men. I saw him not five 
minutes ago.” 

The red-headed boy darted off, and Hoockla- 
Heen watched him go, wondering at it all, and 
yet aware, in a dim sort of way, that the thing 
which was to happen was happening. 

Kootznaloo was jabbering excitedly to the 
lieutenant, who was nodding his head to every 
word and interjecting short, sharp questions. 

“But I say, you know, | say, old man, what’s 
up?” Dawes interrupted, pulling out his writing 
pad and poising his pencil. 

“MeDermott, Jim McDermott !’’ the lieutenant 
answered, hastily. “Old-timer in the country. 
A bonanza king, worth a couple of millions at 
least. Used to be an agent for the P. ©. C. 
Company. In ’94 came in with his kid and 
a party from the west coast of Alaska. The 
wife was to come in the following year by the 
regular way. Unknown country. ~ First white 
people to come over it, and.the last. Frightful 
time. Nearly starved to death. In fact, two 
did. They, being the weakest, were the very ones 
left in charge of MeDermott’s boy while MeDer- 
moett and the others pashed out after game. 
I heard him tell the story once, how, after three 
days, when he had got a moose and returned, 


The. bay" missing?” Dawes’s pencil was 


suspendéd in mid-air. 
_ “Yes, missing ; and never a sign. The camp 
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was close by the river, and MeDermott figured 





OLLY particularly disliked 
p to have her mail addressed to 
the real estate office in which 
she was employed as assistant 
bookkeeper. She pushed aside 
the businesslike letter which con- 
fronted her one morning when she 
had mounted the high stool before 
her desk. 

What Polly did like was to find 
letters awaiting her at her board- 
ing-house in the evening, when she 
might, in the privacy of her room, 
enjoy .reading the news from home 
or from friends scattered over the 
western hemisphere. 

There was one weekly letter to 
which Polly especially looked 
forward. She always read it 
slowly, as she would have eaten 
ice-cream, making the delight of 
it last as long as possible. There 
was in every one of those letters a cheerful 
reference to something which was going to happen 

“when Ferguson opens up in St. Jo” ; something 
that made Polly look as bright as a sparrow on 
a maple branch. 

What was not going to happen when Ferguson 
opened up in St. Jo? Polly was going to get a 
better position ; or rather, some one else, named 
George, was going to get a better position, and 
incidentally through George Polly was going to 
get a position which every well-meaning girl, at 
some time of her life, looks forward to as the 
beginning of better things. 

When the noon hour came Polly laid aside her 
brown paper cuffs, put on her jacket, stabbed a 
hat-pin through her cloth hat, and thrusting the 
businesslike letter into her hand-bag, went out 
to luncheon. 

It was not until Polly was entirely through 
with her frugal repast that she opened the busi- 
nesslike letter to see what it was all about. She 
first saw that it enclosed a check for one hundred 
dollars, payable to the order of Polly McQuade. 
Then she saw that it was a letter from her Uncle 
Ben. 

It is to be regretted that Uncle Ben’s letter 
cannot be omitted here, so lacking was it in 
elegance or refinement of expression. It was 
from Fort Worth, and it read: 

Dear Little Polly. Your Uncle Ben has struck 
it rich in a small way, and the first treat he gives 
himself is to send you the enclosed—with condi- 
tions. You are to spend every red cent of it. No 


rainy-day fund will be tolerated by your Uncle 
Just you go to the stores and blow it all in— 





just take a fling with it. I want to give you the 


that the boy must have crawled to the bank and 
fallen in. Seems now, though, that some Indian 
must have landed from a canoe, found the two 
dead men, and carried the living boy away with 
him. Of course MeDermott never dreamed of 
such an outcome—but here he is now.”’ 

Hoockla-Heen followed the lieutenant’s eyes, 
and saw a tall, dark-bearded man. And wonder! 
Oh, wonder! Clothed in flesh and blood, it was 
one of the phantoms of his dreams! He felt 
suddenly very light again, and the fuzziness 
went from him. 

“Da-da!” he cried; “O da-da!” and flung 
himself into the man’s arms. 

Then followed ten minutes of confusion, every- 
body explaining at once. Hoockla-~-Heen remem- 
bered nothing except that once or twice the 
man he had called ‘“‘Da-da” stooped and kissed 
him, and that his clutch upon his hand kept 
growing. tighter and tighter. Then the man 
said something to him and started to lead him 
away, still clutching his hand; but Hoockla- 
Heen did not understand, and stopped. 

The man spoke to Kootznaloo, who said to 
Hoockla - Heen, “This man takes you to see 
a woman, white woman.” 

“Ask him if her hair be yellow,’”’ Hoockla- 
Heen commanded. 

And when Kootznaloo had interpreted it, the 
man’s face grew bright with gladness, and he 
stooped and kissed Hoockla-Heen again and 
yet again. 

Kow-Whi was standing apart, silent, his eyes 
fixed steadily before him, as if he saw nothing 
of what was taking place. There was a dignity 
and nobleness about his demeanor, and withal 
a sadness which the dullest could read. 

Hoockla-Heen turned his head and then ran 
back to him, his eyes filling with tears. There 
he hesitated, in doubt, looking first to one man 
and then the other. 

“Tell him, and them, that they will see the 
boy again,’* McDermott ordered Kootznaloo 
to say. “And tell them’that he shall always 
remember them, and that-they are welcome ever 
to a place by my fire and his. And further, that 
due reward, and great reward, shall be given.” 

The thing had happened. It was all right te 
Hoockla-Heen that he should go up the hill 
holding this tall, dark-bearded man by the hand. 
For he knew he was going to see the woman, 
fair and soft, the woman whom he often remem- 
— whose hair was yellow. 





per 
opportunity to feel what it’s like 
to spend money for once in your 
life. Let me know when Ferguson 
opens up in St. Jo, and this little 
transaction will be duplicated. How 
. are you getting on? Love to your 
* mother and the girls. 
Affectionately, your Uncle Ben. 


“Uncle Ben! Dear, dear Uncle 
Ben!” exclaimed Polly, with sub- 
dued emotion. This was an event 
in her life, and she met it with 
prompt decision. She had no 
intention of disregarding her Uncle 
Ben’s conditions. She at once 
gave the waiter ten cents, which 
left a balance in her favor of 
ninety-nine dollars and ninety 
cents. 

She went straight back to the 
office and asked the junior partner 
for an afternoon off. It was the 
first favor she had asked, and while 
the junior partner realized the indelicacy of 
refusing it, he was appalled. 

“A whole afternoon! And so near the end of 
the month !” 

“Yes, please.” A most unfeminine Polly thus 
to keep her own counsel bottled and bubbling up 
inside her. Most girls would have—but never 
mind the other girls; this is about Polly. 

It did not take her the whole afternoon to 
spend that hundred dollars. Uncle Ben would 
have been rather startled at her promptness in 
following his wishes. She had often lingered 
before the shop windows, and in imagination 
had sometimes spent as much as this and even 
more. It was as easy as if she had had a list 
written out beforehand. 

A complete dinner-set of dainty but bygone 
pattern, $15, reduced from $25. 

Sitting-room rug, $20. 

Sitting-room lamp, $3.98, reduced from $5.75. 

Books, $21.50. 

Table-cloth and napkins, $5. 

Sitting-room eurtains, $6 (great bargain). 

Order on a Filmore coal dealer for one hundred 
bushels of coal to be delivered to Mrs. Louise 
MeQuade, $12. 

Order on a Filmore grocer for supplies amount- 
ing to $10, to be delivered to Mrs. Louise McQuade. 

A telegram to Filmore, 25 cents. 


- 


“Will be home Saturday evening to visit over 
Sunday. Polly.” 

A gorgeous cravat for Uncle Ben, a box of 
candy for the girls, a dozen linen handkerchiefs 


for mother, express charges, and 4 fifty-mile | in 


round-trip ticket to Filmore more than cleared 
up Polly’s obligations to Uncle Ben. 
Polly lay feverishly awake that night picturing 











the wonder of the family when this hundred 
dollars’ worth of solid comfort began to descend 
upon them. The next day she sent a second 
telegram : 


“Don’t get excited. 
Saturday. 


Polly, in the bosom of her family on Saturday 
evening, could only laugh and laugh. She did 
not at once take off her wraps, but sat on the 
sofa beside her mother, doubling up with mirth. 
Her sister Phoebe, still a schoolgirl, was trying 
to tell her all about it. 

“The whole town turned out, Polly, after the 
station-master had circulated the news that Mrs. 
McQuade had bought out St. Louis. When the 
things began to arrive Mr. Fulton had to come 
over to keep order and hold back the crowd. In 
the midst up drives Smith: ‘And where do you 
want the groceries put, Mrs. McQuade?’ Gro- 
ceries! And mum on the eve of nervous prostra- 
tion! And there was Murphy at the back with 
two wagons shoveling coal into the shed till the 
planks gave way, and old Hiram so excited he 
couldn’t find the hatchet and nails. Mr. Fulton’s 
dog had three fits, and old Peter Neely’s rheuma- 
tism left him in the effort he made to hobble 
down here, and it’s never come back !”” 

Polly was hugging her mother, who was small, 
like herself, with gray hair. She looked like 
Polly with the light of youth grown dim within 
her. 

Isabel, the tall and elegant older sister, who 
taught school, was looking at Polly with plain 
disapproval. 

“Will you tell me, Polly MeQuade, if you’ve 
taken leave of your senses ?”’ she asked. 

“Senses !”” echoed Polly, with round eyes. 

“Yes, senses! Have you lost them?” 

“Well,” said Polly, “I felt 1’d left something 
behind, but I was afraid it was my tooth-brush.” 

“You’re so good at figuring,’ continued Isabel, 
“will you kindly figure out how many winters 
you’ve been wearing that brown jacket ?” 

Polly stared down, disconcerted, at the brown 
jacket ; then she began to thump her head with 
her knuckles, exclaiming : 

“Stupid! Stupid!’ 5 

“Well, it’s to be hoped,”’ went on Isabel, “‘you 
have supplied yourself with shoes, stockings, 
underclothes, a suit, hat, gloves —’’ but by this 
time Polly had fied to make a bit of toilet for the 
evening, which was to be given over to sociability. 
Isabel had invited the guests, and had written a 
note to. George to be of the number. 

The evening which Isabel intended to devote 
to conversation and music was, it must be con- 
fessed, given up chiefly to inspecting the new 
appointments and expatiating upon their value 
and serviceable qualities. 

The young people hovered over the books like 
bees over a clover patch in June. The ladies 
could hardly be induced to leave the pantry after 
they had been given a glimpse of the new dinner- 
set with its dainty but bygone pattern, while 
Mr. Fulton was fascinated—absolutely bewitched 
by the lamp. He studied its mechanism with 
intense interest, and declared that nothing of the 
kind had ever been seen in Filmore, despite his 
wife’s opinion that it was the counterpart of the 
one Laura Bliss had received for a wedding 
present. 

After the hour of eight Polly’s spirits began to 
descend lower and lower as the moments passed. 
Her laughter ceased, then silence seized her. 
Her eyes began to dim, and if her hair had only 
turned gray she would have looked exactly like 
her mother. 

At ten o’clock she was about to plead a head- 
ache, which was no pretense, when he came! 
She heard the beat of his horse’s hoofs upon the 
freezing ground blocks and blocks away. She 
heard them above the monotonous intonations of 
the druggist, who was reading selections from 
Browning as well as he could, with old Mr. 
Fulton turning the lamp-wick up and down at 
his pleasure. 

How flushed and tall and fine he looked when 
he came into the room! Polly saw all the heroes 
of romance embodied in this one blond young 
man. He had been called away by a telegram 
early in the day, but had never believed he 
would not be back in good time for the party. 

They wanted him to go out and look at the 
dishes ; to survey the books and carpet; old Mr. 
Fulton called his attention to the lamp; but he 
would look at nothing but Polly. He went and 
sat beside her and took her hand in face of all 
the company. 

“T have a great piece of news,” he said, “that 
is, great to me, and I hope of interest to Polly. 
Ferguson’s going to open up in St. Jo on the 
first of January !” 

There was a general exclamation of delight, 
for this bold statement seemed to carry its own 
information to all. Mrs. McQuade went over 
and kissed her small daughter and George, and 
the others felt that congratulations were in order. 

“Now, Miss Polly,” whispered Isabel, “don’t 
you wish you had it back ?” 

“What back ?” 

“Unele Ben’s check.” 

“Then I shouldn’t have been here to hear it. 
I should only have heard it through a letter.” 
“Heard what ?” 

“Why, that—that Ferguson’s going to open up 
St. Jo.” 

It was with great regret that Lord & Pellem 
had to let Polly go a month later. Where could 
they find another like her ? they asked each other. 


It’s only me. Will explain 


Polly.” 
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The ‘senior partner, with an original sense of 
humor, presented her with a wedding gift in the 
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pieces of money aggregating a month’s salaly. | world’s favor. 
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Lafayette was accompanied by | and Lee, under strict command from Washington 


And he sent it with the humorous injunction: De Kalb, who fell three years later on the bloody | to fight and hold his ground, at early morning 


firm’s name: a small brass teakettle containing | “Polly, put the kettle on!” 








LAFAYETTE, 


¢* + + By + & + Be 
the Honorable Johp 
Ex-Secretary of theNavy 


HE American 

Revolution is the 

romance of our 
national youth, always 
fresh “with the charm 
of poetry and story, and 
woven into the tradi- 
tions of the people. Its 
battles were insignifi- 
cant in the numbers 
engaged and the blood 





IN AMERICA 


thirty-two; John Adams, the 


only eighteen. 
These men, and many more, 
gave their very youth, gave all. 





spilled; its victories 


were pitifully few; its blunders and jealousies | for which he had fought so well. 


and failures were innumerable. But in its” There was little cause for encouragement at | Washington, and their loyal and enduring friend- | 
entirety it was the glorious, patriotic outburst | first. 


of the spirit of national independence in an 
intelligent and self-respecting people. 

In its persistence, its territorial range, the odds 
it overcame and the results it achieved, it was 
the best and most prolific effort of the century—the 
birth of a new nation, springing quickly toward 
first rank, and inspiring the liberalizing revolu- 
tions of European states and the larger political 
enfranchisement of mankind. 

1 never tire of the story. The farmers who, 
with equal vigor, argued all day in town meeting 
for a new hinge for the meeting-house door, or 
shouldered their muskets and risked their lives 
and fortunes to maintain the birthright of free- 
dom; the minutemen who rose in the early 
morning of April 19th to “do chores,” but before 
daybreak were gathering on Lexington Common, 
proclaiming that the whole British Empire was 
only a feather’s weight against the cause of one 
Middlesex yeoman, taxed without his consent; 
the Maryland regiments and the Delaware line 
that came to such splendid discipline and valor 
in battle; and those devoted Southern soldiers 
under Pickens and Marion and Sumter, who, 
while their part of the country suffered more than 
any other from the ravages of the war, fought 





the British legions until they drove them to the | 


sea—of these men and their comrades I never 
weary of hearing. 


The battles of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill were fought with indecisive results. 
Arnold’s expedition to Canada, more heroic and 
trying than Xenophon’s march, suffered inex- 
pressible hardships in the head waters of the 
Kennebec and Chauditre. Made up of the best 
young men in Washington’s army from Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and New England, starved and 
frozen and reduced in numbers, it was miserably 
defeated under the walls of Quebec, although 
Arnold and Morgan and Aaron Burr and every 
man remaining fought with courage worthy of 
success. 

Boston was indeed vacated by the British as 
a measure of military discretion, but New York 
was impregnable in their hands. The ill-disci- 
plined army of Washington was rapidly shattered 
and routed at Long Island. The provincial 
militia were disbanding and returning to their 
homes ; the royalists were exultant ; captivating 
offers of amnesty by Lord Howe were causing 
many Americans to waver. The darkest hour 
of the Revolution had come, when the youngest 
of all the heroes, a boy only seventeen when 
Lexington Common was dyed with patriot blood, 
landed in South Carolina, near Charleston, in 
June, 1777, to give his fortune and, if need be, 
his life to the cause of American freedom. 

This was Lafayette. An aristocrat of noble 


Especially is it interesting to | blood and great wealth, a favorite at court, a 


remember that what we are apt to regard as the recent husband, and holding command in the 
patriarchal character of the heroes of the Revolu- | royal army, he risked all for what was almost 
tion was really the ardor, the fire, the dash of | a hopeless endeavor. Fitting out a vessel at his 


young men, brave, gallant and enthusiastic. 


own cost, he embarked on her from a Spanish 


Washington, towering like a mountain crest | port. Against the advice of friends and the 
in the sunrise, and most familiar to our eyes in | command of his sovereign, he sailed to our aid. 


the venerable picture by Stuart, was but forty- 


It is doubtful whether our independence could 


three when made commander-in-chief, in the pith | have been achieved without the material and 


and vigor of his ripening manhood; Greene,| moral aid of European powers. 


They no 
doubt were actuated more or 
less by the selfish consideration 
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WHEN HE FIRST CAME TO AMERICA 


of humbling a powerful rival. 
Indeed, the spirit of our Revo- 
lution was in direct opposi- 


lutism in which their own 
authority rested. 

France spent millions in men 
and fleets that saved us, but in 
so doing increased those exac- 


notions of freedom and license 
which afterward culminated in 
her own bloody revolution and 
her ultimate republicanism. 

Our final success was due 
to many elements: to our terri- 
torial extent and the impossi- 


or holding more than a narrow 


independence and unconquer- 
able determination ; to the moral 
popular sentiment of Germany, 
Russia and Holland, which 
began to flow out to us after the 
first few years of the war ; to the 
abundant money, arms, men and 
ships of France; and not least 
to the moral aid of hosts of 
Englishmen whose sympathies 
were with us,—Chatham, Cam- 
den, Fox, Burke, Conway, Barry 
and many others, — who spoke 








who redeemed the South and out of constant 
defeat plucked the glory of victory, was only 
thirty-three in 1775; Arnold, hero of Lake 
Champlain and Saratoga, and until his foul, 
unpardonable treason our most efficient and 
enterprising brigadier, was thirty-four ; Wayne, 
the “Mad Anthony,” always in the thickest 
of the fight, was thirty ; Morgan, the unsurpassed 
fighter, was thirty-nine; Knox, a Boston book- 
seller, who rose to the chieftainship of artillery, 
was barely twenty-five; Sullivan was thirty-five ; 
“Light-Horse Harry” Lee, the dashing cavalry 
leader, father of the great Confederate general, 
Robert E. Lee, was nineteen, just out of Prince- 
ton College; John Jay was thirty; Jefferson, 





Parliament. 


tions upon her own people and | 
encouraged among them those | 


tion to the restraint and abso- | 


field of Camden. 
summer stars, they landed on the beach in South 
Carolina. 

Lafayette was received with an enthusiastic 
welcome. The equality of the people, their 
simple habits and their inartificial relations and 
modes of life delighted him. It was a long 
journey overland by carriage and then on horse- 





Colossus, forty; Hamilton, the | back, by winding and picturesque roads, with 
aide-de-camp and bosom friend | stays at inns and country residences, to Philadel- | 
of Washington, who, even before | phia, where Congress was then in session. 
the war ended, conceived the | he had a disappointment. 
scheme of our constitutional | fashioned politician, our commissioner in Paris, 
government and financial sys-| had promised him, as he did everybody else, a 
tem, and afterward embodied | major-generalship; but Congress, now wearied 
them in our national fabric, was | with the importunities of adventurers, was not 


Here 
Silas Deane, an old- 


inclined to recognize Lafayette’s claims. 
True to his chivalrous quest he wrote at once: 
* After the sacrifices I have made, I have a right 


Many of them became bankrupt. | to exact two favors: one is to serve at my own 
a. Greene, second to Washington, | expense, the other is to serve as a volunteer.” 
=m died trying after the war to re- | 

deem his fortunes in the South, | sion, without, however, a command. 


Congress gave him a major-general’s commis- 
It was 
| then—in August, 1777—that Lafayette first met 


At midnight, under the | fell on the enemy, Washington pushing forward 


with the reserve. 
| To us it is a dramatic scene—Washington, 
| the noblest rider in the army, in full glory of 
manhood and physical strength, ardently advan- 
cing with certain hope. To his utter consternation 
he overtakes not his battling soldiers, but is met 
by fugitives, who tell him that Lee, perhaps 
not unwilling to hinder success where in the 
obstinacy of opinion he had predicted defeat, had 
ordered a retreat. 

Washington swore at him in towering but par- 
donable passion, and demanded the reason for 
such a shameful turn. Boldly mounted, and with 
drawn sword flashing the way, like Sheridan at 
Winchester, he turned the tide of battle; his 
troops followed their leader. Forward went 
Lee, stung with shame; forward went Sterling 
and Wayne and Knox and Lafayette; and in 
spite of the morning disaster, they sustained the 
conflict in the terrific heat of that summer day 
and the unequal balance of the fight, until night 
ended the battle and the combatants rested. 

Washington and Lafayette lay upon the field 
under the same cloak. One loves to fancy their 
conversation over the day’s 
events, their plans for the 











AT THE TIME OF HIS LAST VISIT 


renewed attack at dawn, the 
confidence of the chieftain, 
the responsive sympathy of the 
enthusiastic Frenchman, the 
sleep of tired heroes. When 
morning came the enemy had 
abandoned the field and fled. 

In July the French fleet 
under ])’Estaing arrived, and 
the expedition against the 
British forces at Newport, 
Rhode Island, was planned, 
TD’ Estaing attacking by sea and 
Sullivan by land. Lafayette 
was ordered to a command 
under the latter, but storms 
seattered the fleet, and Sulli- 
van was compelled to retire, 
Lafayette finding no other 
occupation than that of recon- 
ciling the dissensions which 
began to arise between the 
French and the Americans. 
To his effort is due something 
of the harmony which afver- 
ward existed between the two 
cooperating armies, and which 
insured their final success. 

In January, 1779, Lafayette 
sailed from Boston to France. 
The slight coolness with which, 
for his disobedience two years 
before, he was received at 
court quickly melted in the 
sunshine of royal favor. His 








ship began. 


his family. 


Lafayette was made the aide of the | and_ money for 
American commander-in-chief and an inmate of words of cheer to his comrades there. 


| said that he would have sold the furniture of the 


fame spread and he was a 
hero. He solicited vessels, men 
America, and wrote generous 
It was 


He soon had a fighting chance at the Battle | royal palace to aid them. 


of Brandywine. It was a small affair but a 
brave fight. As was so often the case, numbers, 
discipline and, shall we say, generalship were 
on the side of the enemy. Lafayette left the 
staff and served with the ranks in the hottest 
of the battle even after struck by a musket-ball. 
Philadelphia was lost and Congress fied. 
Nothing was more significant of the determi- 


nation of the patriots than the heroism with | 


which they endured year after year this ignominy 


| of defeat, this humiliation of long waiting and 
then disaster, these seemingly wasted campaigns. | 


bility of the enemy’s controlling | 


line of seaboard ; to our spirit of | 


brave words for us in the British | 
| steadiness of trained soldiers. In 


We owe a debt to England | 


herself for our independence from England. If 


the moral and physical force of Great Britain | 


had been unanimously concentrated against us 
we could not have resisted it. 

In addition to all these forces we owe our 
independence also not a little to the personal 
aid of individual foreigners, some of them no 
doubt knights errant looking for glory and 


gain; but many—De Kalb, Steuben, Pulaski, | 


Kosciusko, and especially Lafayette — inspired 
by an ardent love of liberty for its own sake. It 
is not easy to estimate how much these examples, 
reviving the enthusiasm of the crusaders and the 
epochs of romance and chivalry, gave charm to 
our banner, and won for it the smiles of the 


Lafayette, after remaining long enough with 
the Moravians at Bethlehem to recover from his 
wound, joined General Greene as a volunteer 
in an expedition to New Jersey, and Congress 
then gave him command of an active division 
of the army. The campaign of 1777 was at an 
end. The army retired to the sad and pitiful 


winter encampment at Valley Forge, historic | 


with the blood-stained footprints of the soldiers 
and their want and hunger. 

Lafayette shared all privations. Here he 
daily cemented his intimacy with Washington, 
and, amid the miserable intrigues to undermine 
that noble leader, was devoted to him. Here, 


too, he wrote to France, frequently and urgently | 


recommending the acknowledgment of American 
independence. 

The year 1778 opened not inauspiciously. 
More efficient discipline had been introduced 
into the army, which was thenceforward in its 
regular regiments an army of veterans with the 
February 
France acknowledged our independence. In 
May Lafayette was in command of some two 
thousand men as an advanced guard half-way 
to Philadelphia. 
vacated that city, and Washington was immedi- 
ately up and at them on their retreat. 

He made a fierce attack at the Battle of Mon- 
mouth, which, by one of those too frequent 
mishaps that so often plucked the flower of 
success from his outstretched hand, while it 
should have been a victory, resulted indecisively. 

It was on the eve of this battle that Gen. 
Charles Lee, the crookedest of sticks, gave up 
his command; and then, when he saw it was 


given to Lafayette with orders to attack, begged | 


to reassume it. Lafayette gracefully yielded, 


In the summer the British | 


Count de Rochambeau was ordered to America 
with ships of the line, six or seven thousand men, 
artillery and clothing and other supplies, and the 
troops were ordered to serve as auxiliaries under 
Washington. Lafayette, preceding them, re- 
turned hither with the welcome news of their 
coming. Arriving in Boston April 27, 1780, 
Governor Hancock received him and the people 
welcomed him. He reported quickly to Wash- 
ington, and Congress reinstated him in his 
command. 

It was acorps of light infantry of two thousand 
men, fine fellows, but destitute of clothing, which 
he at his own expense supplied. He was one 
of the board before whom André was tried and 
convicted as a spy. He was one of the 
commissioners who treated with and pacified 
the Pennsylvania line when, worn with priva- 
tions, starving, unclothed, unpaid and unable 
longer to endure the neglect of Congress, they 
mutinied. In camp and council, in embassy 
and correspondence, in march and in battle, in 
going from one colony to another to raise supplies 
and money, and by his example and enthusiasm, 
he did constant service. 

His most brilliant military exploit was in 1781, 
when in Virginia and in independent command 
he attempted, in conjunction with the French 
fleet, to surprise the traitor Arnold, who with 
a division of British troops was ravaging that 
State. The French fleet, however, was not on 
time, and the enterprise was fruitless. 

He was then ordered to join General Greene 
in the Carolinas. His troops, veterans of Northern 
fields, at first refused to expose themselves to 
the Southern climate ; desertions began, but such 
was his appeal to them that they rallied about 
him and followed him. At Baltimore he loaned 
his own personal credit for ten thousand dollars, 
to furnish them with hats, shoes, shirts and 
overalls, in making which the women of Baltimore 
gave their needles. 

Cornwallis, entering Virginia from the south, 
pressed Lafayette with twice his force, exclaim- 
ing, “The boy cannot escape me!” But the “boy” 
eluded his pursuer, and his versatility and 
prudence in this campaign won him great 
reputation. 

Yorktown is the crowning glory of Washing- 
ton’s military career. For years he had patiently 
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held his post in the highlands of New York and in 
the Jerseys, waiting to attack Sir Henry Clinton 
in New York and retake that city. Clinton had 
ordered Cornwallis in the South to detach a part 
of his force to protect New York. Washington 
saw the golden opportunity. He had just been 
reenforced by all the French soldiers from New- 
port. France had agreed to furnish one loan, 
and another was negotiating with Holland. A 
French fleet was on its way to Chesapeake Bay. 
Cooperating with it, Washington began his joyous 
march, the French and American soldiers side 
by side, concealing as much as possible his 
ultimate design, which was to surround and 
capture Cornwallis, with his still powerful force, 
in Virginia. 

The latter had entrenched himself heavily at 
Yorktown. Lafayette in the South, familiar 
with Washington’s plans, cut off Cornwallis 
from the Carolinas. Uniting with Washington, 
their soldiers surrounded the British by land, 
while the French fleet shut them in from the sea. 
The game was in the net. 

On October 6, 1781, Washington opened his 
trenches within six hundred yards of the British 
line, the Americans on the right, the French on 
the left. It was like the climax of the last act 
of a great drama. Two redoubts of the enemy 
were ordered by Washington to be carried by 
the bayonet, the Americans attacking one, the 
French the other,—the former under Lafayette, 
Alexander Hamilton leading the van,—all emu- 
lous with the generous enthusiasm of national 
pride, carrying the redoubts like a whirlwind. 
On the 19th came the surrender, the end of the 
war and the consummation of independence. 

Lafayette, his name unspotted, his fame fair, 
warm in the hearts of the people, set sail for 
France on December 22d. Peace came in Janu- 
ary, 1783. In response to the warmest invitatiors, 
Lafayette returned in July, 1784, landing in 
New York, and going thence to Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, everywhere meeting old comrades, 
his whole pathway filled with applause. 

At Mount Vernon Washington, retired to 
private life, renewed with him for many days 
the associations of the past. It is not the least 
evidence of the greatness of Washington that this 
favorite pupil in all his after career was inspired 
by his great example. 

Lafayette’s journey now turned northward 
to Boston, which received him with its proverbial 
hospitality. With General Knox at the head 
of the table, he sat with many of the officers of 
the army at a banquet, where no doubt these 
veterans fought their battles over again. 

After an extended trip along the coast, revisit- 
ing Yorktown and again lingering at Mount 
Vernon, to part forever from Washington, he 
received the final adieu and thanks of Congress 
at Trenton, and left our shores December 25, 
1784. 

It 1s not the purpose of this article to dwell 
upon Lafayette’s career in France. On his 
return thither, full of the spirit of freedom, 
he was active in efforts for the emancipation of 
slaves, liberating his own, corresponding with 
Washington. Fora time he was perhaps the most 
notable figure in the dramatic events which culmi- 
nated in the French Revolution. He was a 
member of the National Assembly of 1789, in 
which he brought forward a declaration of rights. 
He was commander -in-chief of the National 
Guards. He favored the abolition of titles 
of nobility, and aided in the adoption of a wise 
and liberal constitution. 

The storm, however, was not to be laid bya 
written parchment. The Red Terror was master. 
Lafayette, in command of the military forces 
in the north of France, saved his head from the 
guillotine by flight to the Netherlands. 

Then came the saddest reverse of fickle fortune. 
Captured by the Austrians, imprisoned at 
Olmiitz, he suffered the indignities of a dungeon. 
Washington personally addressed the Emperor 
of Austria in his behalf. In the British Parlia- 
ment even his old adversaries in the American 
campaigns lifted their voices for him. Romance 
intervened. A young American, son of that 
Colonel Huger at whose house Lafayette spent 
his first night after landing in South Carolina, 
and a young German doctor planned and half- 
accomplished his escape. 

But he was recaptured and subjected to even 
greater severities in his imprisonment. It was 
reserved for a mightier power, the boy Bonaparte, 
seattering the hosts of Austria and snatching 
her Italian provinces like playthings, to restore 
Lafayette to liberty after more than five years’ 
imprisonment. 

Lafayette retired to his family estate, and for 
nearly twenty years, until 1814, lived there 
quietly. His son, named George Washington, 
liad recently returned from living in Wash- 
ington’s family. Lafayette declined a peerage or 
any position under Napoleon. 

In 1824 he carried out his long-cherished pur- 
pose of revisiting America. He sailed from 
Havre July 13th, accompanied by his son, 
George Washington, to spend a year in the 
republic he had helped to found. His eyes fell 
on teeming States where he had left a narrow 
seaboard line of struggling colonies. New York 
welcomed him with the wildest acclamations. 

During the year he went all over the country, 
through the West and South, greeted with 
affection ; gazing on new commonwealths sprung 
out of the wilderness; witnessing the exciting 
presidential contest between Adams, Jackson, 
Clay and Crawford; admiring the order of our 
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political system that rocked in the storm of an 
election, but rode all taut and strong; and, fresh 
from the failure of the French Republic, admiring 
the success of our constitutional system. 

Congress welcomed him in the stirring words 
of Clay, who pictured him as a sainted patriot 
visiting the scene of his earthly labors and 
witnessing the fruits of his sacrifices in the felicity 
and increaseofthe land. President John Quincy 
Adams addressed him in the words of the florid 
eloquence of that day, saying that “If in future 
days a Frenchman shall be called on to indicate 
the character of his nation by that of one indi- 
vidual, the blood of lofty patriotism shall mantle 
in his cheek, the fire of conscious virtue shall 
sparkle in his eye, and he shall pronounce the 
name of Lafayette.” 

He visited the tomb of Washington and, 
descending into the vault alone, lingered in silent 
communion with the dead. On June 17, 1825, 
he laid the corner-stone of the monument at 


Vie a 
nec 


HE noonday sun was 
shut out of the dining- 
room by cool green 

blinds. The room was orderly, 
and the table set with spotless 
china and silver. At its head 
sat Miss Esther, and beside 
her stood a little maid in white 
cap and apron. It was several 
minutes since the bell had 
rung, and Claudia came in 
hurriedly, throwing her hat 
on the sofa and brushing back 
the soft hair from her flushed 
face. 
“I’m sorry I’m late, Cousin 
Esther,” she said. 

Miss Esther did not reply. 
A slightly rigid look about her 
mouth indicated her disap- 
proval. A moment later the 
professor came in, with his 
soft and slippered tread. 

“A beautiful day,” he ob- 
served, as he unfolded his 
napkin. “A typ‘cal summer 
day. ‘The heat is tempered by 
a most refreshing breeze, and 
the birds —” 

*“Will you have soup, 
Joseph?” asked Miss Esther, 
shortly. 

“If you please,” replied the 
professor, discontinuing the 
gentle flow of his speech. 

When the soup was taken 
out a fowl appeared, with 
gravy and several vegetables, 
and after that, a salad. All 
these were placed before Miss 
Esther, and she carved*and 
served with businesslike energy, entirely regard- 
less of individual tastes. The professor sat meek 
and helpless at the other end of the table, and 
even Clandia was conscious of eating humbly 
what was set before her, as if accepting a fate 
from ‘which there was no escape. 

Miss Esther was a handsome woman, but she 
wore, in presiding over her table, an expression of 
uncompromising firmness akin to severity. 

“T should like to ride over to Lily Stevens’s 
this afternoon,” said Claudia. 

“Certainly, my dear.” The professor was 
patiently picking out the beans from his succo- 
tash. He disliked beans; but Miss Esther 
always had them served with the corn. “Duncan 
can take you over.” 

“Duncan,” broke in Miss Esther, with the 
voice of authority, “is going to get the horses 
shod, and he cannot go anywhere else this after- 
neon.” 

“The horses might, perhaps, wait until to- 
morrow,” suggested her brother. 

“T always have them shod the third day of the 
month,” said Miss Esther, in a tone of decision 
not to be gainsaid. 

Claudia looked darkly at a great dish of 
currants which the little maid brought in, with 
finger-bowls and doilies. 

Miss Esther spooned out the fruit severely, 
finishing off each saucer with a sparse sprinkle 
of sugar. The professor cast a glance of mild 
reproach upon his acid dessert, but ate it without 
a word. 

“Joseph,” Miss Esther said, as they rose from 
the table, “will you take some letters for me 
when you go down to the office ?” 

““I—I had thought,” he began, rubbing his hair 
the wrong way, “it is really very warm, and I 
had some special work to do. I had thought of 
not going down this afternoon.” 

“Now, Joseph,” said his sister, decidedly, 
“vou know that won’t do. You need the walk. 
Besides, I am going to have your room cleaned 
and some new gauze put up.”’ 

The professor’s face was a study of gentle 
and resigned anguish. ‘“ You think it quite 
necessary, Esther?’”? he ventured. ‘“That—that 
blue mosquito-netting—wouldn’t it be possible to 











+ 
Banker Hill, the only present surviving staff- 
officer of the army of the Revolution. He, the 
founder of the nation, heard the famous address 
of Daniel Webster, its matchless constitutional 
defender. . 

In September, 1825, heleftour shores. In 1830 
he was again called to the head of the National 
Guard of France, and in the public clamor for 
the republic might possibly have been made its 
president. On May 20, 1834, at seventy-seven 
years of age, full of honor, “the man of two 
worlds,” he died. 

His name will always be associated with the 
romance of the American Revolution and the 
birth of our nation. His name has always 
a charm for the American ear. We erect his 
statue; we have named our cities and our children 
for him; we associate him with Washington. 
He is our historic ideal of modern chivalrousness. 


In the choir of the morning stars of the republic 


he is one of the brightest. 
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** AND TO-MORROW IS THE GLORIOUS FOURTH! ”’ 


leave it down? I cannot collect my thoughts for 
work when [ look at it.” 

“Don’t look at it, then,” said Miss Esther, 
eurtly. 

The professor went into the study to gather up 
some books and papers. It was a large room, 
and would have been cheerful but for the ghostly 
effect of the dark blue gauze which swathed all 
the pictures and busts about the walls. This 
was a relic of the old days before the flies were 
kept out of the house by screens, and Miss 
Esther persisted in using it from sheer force of 
habit. : 

The professor looked about with a renunciatory 
gaze, as one who abandons a fair but fruitless 
hope, and then went softly out and shut the 
door. He was selecting a shady spot for his chair 
under the apple-tree in the side yard, when a 
voice came singing toward him through the trees : 


“Oh! say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave?” 


The last line was delivered with a clear and 
vigorous emphasis which startled the professor 
a little. He looked up and saw Claudia sitting 
on the stone wall with her chin in her hands, 
regarding him quizzically. 

“Poor dear!”’ she observed. “Did you get a 
wing or a drumstick to-day, Cousin Joseph ?” 

“My dear !’’ expostulated the professor, mildly. 

“Endowed with certain unalienable rights,” 
chanted the girl, softly, consulting the American 
history in her lap. ‘“‘Life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. And to-morrow is the glorious 
Fourth!” She gazed reflectively at her cousin. 

‘“* How she does boss you, Cousin Joseph!” 

“Only in little things, Claudia,” said the 
professor, with dignity. “In all matters of 
importance I use my own judgment.” 

* Little things are half of life,” returned 
Claudia, sagely. “Cousin Joseph, didn’t it ever 
strike you that it would be nice to have one— 
just one—little thing exactly the way you like it, 
without reference to the existing government ?” 

“T have thought,” admitted the professor, 
gently, “although you exaggerate, Claudia, still I 
have thought, at times, that I should like a little 
gravy on my potato.” 


Claudia’s eyes danced. “And a little cream in 











“And 


your after-dinner coffee,’ she suggested. 
to help yourself to the butter, and— Cousin 


Joseph !—those currants! Do we have currants 
for dinner and supper every single day while the 
season lasts ?” 

“Every day,” said the professor. “And after 
that, blackberries,”’ he added, the remembrance 
of these fruits of the earth seeming to weigh 
heavily upon his spirits. 

“Just because they grow in the garden! And 
Bridget could make lots of nice things if Cousin 
Esther would only let her. Why shouldn’t we 
have things the way we like them? Cousin 


Joseph !”’ 

“My dear !’’ 

“When will you do it?” Claudia leaned 
forward, coaxingly. The sunlight flickered 


through the apple-boughs and touchgl her 
white dress and the bright braids of her hair. 

The professor looked at her with vague but 
affectionate admiration. “What do you want 
me to do, Claudia?” he asked. 

“Take a stand!” she cried, promptly. “On 
something—it doesn’t much matter whether it’s 
the gravy, or the butter, or what, so long as you 
stand firm and let her see that you mean it.” 

“ Prudence,” quoted the professor, “ will 
dictate that governments long established should 
not be changed for light and transient causes — ” 

“Light and transient?” cried Claudia. “Re 
member the currants !” 

“You—you don’t know your 
Cousin Esther, my dear,” said 
the professor, uneasily. 

“Yes, I do; and I love her, 
too—lots! It is for her sake that 
I suggest the declaration of inde- 
pendence. It is so bad for her— 
we’re an unlimited monarchy, 
and she’s the monarch; and 
when’”—Claudia referred again 
to her book—“ she evinces a 
design to reduce you under 
absolute subjection, it is your 
right, it is your duty, to throw 
off such, Cousin Joseph !”” 

She looked severely at the pro- 
fessor, who was dreaming again 
or pretended to be, and shook 
her fluffy head with a discour- 
aged sigh. When she had tripped 
away across the grass, still war- 
bling those inspiring sentiments 
about “the land of the free and 
the home of the brave,” her 
cousin Joseph took off his 
spectacles and meditated many 
minutes with an anxious frown 
upon his placid brow. 

It was a trying afternoon. 
Miss Esther was particularly 
arbitrary and domineering. The 
weather was hot, the cook was 
cross and Nora sulky. 

The professor wore a hunted 
look. At times there gleamed 
behind his glasses a soaring and 
courageous resolution, and again 
depression marked him for her 
own. When Claudia ran out on 
the piazza to bid him good night, 
he was pacing to and fro. ~* 

“Good night, Cousin Joseph!” said she. 

“Claudia,” said he, “I am —” he paused to 
draw a deep breath—“I am going to do it!’’ 

“You dear!” criéd the girl, gleefully. “Ill 
stand by you with my life, my fortunes and my 
sacred honor! Good night!’ 

“Good night, Claudia!’”’ said the professor, 
firmly. Long after she had gone up-stairs she 
heard him still pacing up and down under her 
window in the warm moonlight. 

He looked so particularly serene and gentle 
when he came down the next morning that 
Claudia feared his resolution had melted away 
overnight. The day was bright, and even in 
that quiet country street the air was noisy with 
the explosion of crackers, the bang of cannon 
and the shouts of patriotic small fry. 

“T think it will be hardly safe for Duncan 
to drive down to-day,’ said Miss Esther. “He 
will have to walk.” 

The professor looked up from his plate with a 
benevolent smile. 

“Dunean has gone away,” he observed, 
placidly. “I told him he might have a holiday. 
He hasn’t had one for a long time.’’ 

“You told him!” Miss Esther’s eyes were 
wide with astonishment and indignation. Some- 
thing in her brother’s manner held her from 
further speech. Claudia’s doubts were set at 
rest, but she trembled in spite of herself. 

“Nora,” said the professor, “is there any more 
oatmeal out in the kitchen? It is very nice this 
morning. I'll take another plate, if you please.” 

Miss Esther opened her mouth and closed it 
again. She looked as if she thought her brother 
might have become suddenly insane. Claudia 
watched him, fascinated. He finished his break- 
fast cheerfully, and then pattered briskly out 
into the hall. 

“T am going to the village right away,” he 
announced, pulling on his boots. “If there are 
any letters to go, Esther, my dear, bring them 
along.” 

There were no letters. 

The professor was gone all the morning, and 
apparently enjoyed himself exceedingly, for he 
came in to dinner smiling and rosy and gently 
loquacious. Miss Esther was pale and very 
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silent; but the meal proceeded much as usual 
until dessert arrived. 

“No, thank you,” said the professor, blandly. 
“No currants. I believe I am getting a little 
tired of fruit. I1—tfe fact is, I stopped and 
bought a —” he paused to struggle with a brown 
paper parcel which he had brought in from the 
hall, “‘a pie!’”’ he finished, beaming mildly through 
his spectacles as he produced the object. “I 
thought I should like a little pie for a change.” 

Claudia choked in her napkin and Nora fied. 
Miss Esther’s self-control was icy. 

The professor carved the pie himself. It was 
execrable ; but Claudia ate one piece heroically, 
and the professor disposed of two with lingering 
enjoyment. He ordered cream for his coffee 
and put in two lumps of sugar. 

Still nothing happened. This immunity en- 
couraged the insurgents. They breathed freely 
and were exhilarated. An atmosphere of reckless 
and delicious liberty pervaded the house. The 
professor went into his study presently and shut 
the door. Claudia heard him whistling. 

An hour later he looked out as she was passing 
through the hall. ‘My dear, will you take this 
away and hide it somewhere ?” he said, pointing 
to a heap of gauzy stuff upon the floor. 

Claudia glanced around. The blue mosquito- 
netting was gone! 

“Cousin Joseph,” she said, ““you surpass my 
wildest expectations. I will bury this in the 
very bottom of the rag-bag.” She gathered it up 
in her arms and started, and on the threshold she 
met Miss Esther coming in. 

“Joseph,” said that lady, trying to steady her 
trembling voice, “I don’t know what is the 
matter with you, but I certainly can’t bear it any 
longer till I do. What do you mean by this— 
this sort of thing?” 

The professor looked at her unflinchingly. 
“My dear,” he said, “there are some things about 
which I must insist upon having my own way. 
I am sorry to do anything contrary to your 
wishes, but I fear it will become necessary if 
you quite refuse to consult mine.” His tone 
was majestic in its mild but resolute dignity. 

Miss Esther gave a little sob, half-angry, half- 
hysterical, and Claudia shut the door hastily. 

Outside the sky was darkening for rain, and 
the thunder rolled heavily in the west. Claudia 
felt excited, and a trifle seared. The declaration 
had come at last. Would the government be 
overturned without a struggle? It was not, 
evidently, a matter of many words, for in a few 
minutes the professor bowed his sister out of the 
study. 

She looked a little bewildered, but her behavior 
for the rest of the day was singularly subdued 
and gentle, although tinged with an air of 
conscious martyrdom. 

When the shower had rolled by there was an 
almost oppressive peace and quiet within as well 
as without the house. At supper Miss Esther 
showed a pensive consideration for the tastes of 
her household, and consulted her brother on 
various subjects with a studied deference which 
delighted Claudia. She gave the professor’s arm 
a little squeeze of exultation when she bade him 
good night. 

He seemed a little low-spirited, she thought. 
But that was due, no doubt, to the novelty of his 
experience. He would soon get used to it. 

The next morning there was oatmeal, of which 
the professor was very fond, although the laws of 
the household had for years ordained hominy on 
Tuesdays; and the sugar and cream were set 
at the professor’s elbow, where he might help 
himself. 

“We've done it!’”’ triumphed Claudia, dancing 
into the study a little later. “‘She’s conquered, 
Cousin Joseph, and your independence is—what ! 
—why !—why, Cousin Joseph !” 

She sank into a chair with a cry of dismay. 

“What is it, Claudia?” asked the professor. 

“Look!” eried the girl. “It’s all back again !’’ 
She pointed wildly to the wall, where picture 
and statue were swathed as before in the muffling 
folds of the blue mosquito-netting. 

“Why, so it is, my dear!” said the professor, 
looking up in placid surprise, as if he now 
observed it for the first time. ‘“‘So it is!” 

“What a shame!” mourned Claudia. “To 
think she should have got the better of us, after 
all! Maybe Nora put it up,” she added, hope- 
fully. “I'll ask her.” 

“No—no, my dear,” said the professor, rather 
hastily, “1 don’t think it was Nora—that is— 
in short—well, the fact is, Claudia, I put it up 
myself.” 

“You put it —”’ Claudia could say no more. 

“You see,” he went on, rubbing his hands 
together with a gentle and deprecatory smile, “I 
found I rather missed it, after all. And it made 
me a little homesick to have your Cousin Esther 
so unlike herself. Her—her little ways —” 

“You went and dug that netting out of the 
rag-bag, and put it up yourself before breakfast ?” 

“That—well, yes! You see, Claudia, I am so 
used to your Cousin Esther’s— bossing me, I 
think is the term you use,” said the professor, 
delicately,“I am not sure that I should be quite 
happy any other way.” 

“Then you go back on all your principles ?” she 
demanded, sternly. “You never mean to stand 
up for your rights any more?” 

“T can’t say what I may do next July,” said 
the professor, with a mild twinkle in his eye. 
“Independence day comes only once a year, you 
know. I had mine yesterday!” 

“All experience hath shown,” began Claudia, 
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in her most tragic and impressive tone, “ that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer than to 
right themselves by abolishing the forms to 
which they are accustomed —” 

She stopped, for Miss Esther stood in the 
doorway. She was smiling a little, and all 
the latent sweetness came out in the fine lines 
of her face, 

“Joseph, my dear,” she said, for she was a 
loving woman, and magnanimous, only a little 
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spoiled by much authority, “I think you were | 
quite right in what you said yesterday. I shall 
try to consult—Joseph! What have you been 
doing?” | 

The professor looked down at his soiled hands 
and disordered clothing with an ingenuous and 
apologetic smile. 

“T—why, the fact is, Esther,” he said, “I have 
been out in the garden picking a few currants 
for dinner.” 

| 

















Calamity at his heels, Reynolds, the scout, 
appeared before a door of the colonel’s quar- 
ters at Fort B. 

“Reynolds,” said the commandant, who had 
suddenly sent for him, “how is it, my man? 
Can you put Calamity in at Camp Sibley in 
forty-eight hours ?” 

Before Reynolds could reply, and even as the 
commandant was speaking, there was a rush of 
hunting-dogs to the front. An attendant, as 
usual at this hour of the morning, had unken- 
neled the pack kept at the rear of the comman- 
dant’s quarters. With great uproar the pack 
came bouncing at him. 

Reynolds wheeled in his tracks, with uplifted 
quirt, to stop Calamity, but the horse was of 
lightning speed in action. He leaped high and 
plunged as a deadly missile among the pack. 
There were fierce yelps of surprise and pain, and 
the dogs scattered like a flight of grouse. 

But one young, overgrown, clumsy hound 
failed to get away. It lay kicking feebly under 
the pony’s whistling nostrils, its skull crushed 
by a fore-hoof stroke which would have killed 
an Ox. 

Killing dogs was Calamity’s specialty. This 
was his fifth victim at Fort B., but heretofore 
the colonel had not suffered loss. 

Reynolds stood for a moment looking down at 
the stricken dog. His jaw dropped, and his 
face was pale with anger and mortification. 

The commandant’s face was black with wrath, 
but he controlled his voice 
with an effort. The valuable 
qualities of the “‘cream buck- 
skin—” his strength, speed, 
endurance and love for Rey- 
nolds—were as well known 
as his general perverseness 
and fury of temper. And 
now his good qualities were 
needed. 

“Don’t pound and excite 
the beast now, Reynolds,” 
the commandant said. “You 
will need all his reserve speed 
between here and Camp Sib- 
ley.” 

He took a note-book and 
fountain pen from a pocket, 
wrote a few lines upon a leaf, 
tore it off, opened a leather 
case and thrust the paper 
inside. 

“Besides the despatch,” 
said the commandant, hand- 
ing the leather case to Rey- 
nolds, “there is an order on 
Lieutenant Grady for a 
horse. You will have Ca- 
lamity shot at Camp Sibley. 
Grady will do it with honors, 
by file of the line if you 
choose,”” he added in a grim 
humor. 

The scout’s face length- 


|" hot haste, equipped for duty, and with 





ened to an extraordinary 
degree, but he uttered no 
protest. 


“Now, Reynolds,” said his colonel, in another 
and very different tone, “ride harder and with 
your eyes wider open than usual—if such a 
thing is possible. Six hundred or more Chey- 
ennes have just cut loose down below, and 
they’re coming this way mighty fast. I had this 
by wire direct from the siding not more than 
thirty minutes ago.” 

The scout saluted, mounted in silence, and 
loped away to the south. 

“Blast his dogs!’”’ he exclaimed, when out of 
ear-shot of the barracks. “There’s regiments of 
such pups to be had for the asking, and there’s 
only one horse on the reserves can go from 
the Fort to Camp Sibley in two days. Calamity, 
old boy,” he said, sorrowfully, “ you'll likely 
save Grady and his men in a beautiful run, and 
they’ll shoot you up for doing it! You’d best 
have took to the hills the time when you killed 
old Tliff’s Jack.” 

All day Reynolds rode at Calamity’s swift and 
racking gallop, stopping only for brief rest at | 
creeks and water-holes. 

When a full moon rose, at the close of a cool | 
October day, he camped near the bed of a brook, 
among some foot-hills. Tireless Calamity imme- 
diately fell to cropping the short, nutritious 
buffalo-grass. 

Reynolds had seen no sign of Indians. As he | 
was yet a full half-day’s ride outside the danger | 
lines, he boldly made coffee over a fire of dry | 
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sage-bush, ate a frugal and hasty supper, and 
then, far more wearied than his pony, composed 
himself to sleep. 

The moon was riding high when the scout was 
roused by Calamity’s shrill snort—a note of 
warning or inquiry. 

Reynolds rose instantly to an elbow. Keen- 
eyed and alert, he was lying on flat ground with 
low foot-hills on each side, and in the flood of 
moonlight every object within many rods was 
distinctly visible. 

Calamity was standing with ears erect, his | 
nose pointing toward the nearer hills. He stood | 
thus for some seconds, then quietly resumed | 


grazing. 

Although Reynolds could make out nothing 
unusual, he rose to a sitting posture, and pres- 
ently saw a shuffling figure dimly outlined against 
a gray bank of sage-bush. This shadowy object | 
drew nearer, and at last there were revealed the 
huge shoulders and drooping head of a grizzly 
bear coming leisurely along the bottom - land. 
As it approached it reared its great head, 
apparently regarding the buckskin pony with 
covetous eyes. 

Calamity grazed on with indifference. The 
bear came still nearer, going in a half-circle, with 
a probable intention of rushing the game at close 
quarters. 

When the animal was within a few rods, 
Reynolds raised his carbine, the only weapon 
he carried. There was light enough to see his 
sights, after a fashion, and he aimed at the bear’s 





WITH SHRILL SNORTS AND SQUEALS AND CRACKING THUMPs .. . 


THE FIERCE PONY RETORTED. 


head and fired, little caring whether he killed the | 
brute or merely frightened it away. 

He did neither. The grizzly was hit some-| 
where about the face, and whirled round, boxing 
its own jaws like a circus clown. Calamity | 
raised his head and looked on with a snort, as of | 
contemptuous amusement. 

Reynolds sprang to his feet and fired again. 
Then the grizzly charged him. Reynolds put a} 
third bullet into the beast, but it still came on 
furiously. 

The scout pumped the lever again swiftly, 
and jammed a swelled shell half-way into the | 
barrel. 

He “yanked’? once more and broke the ex- 
tractor. In the same instant there was a clatter | 


of hoofs ; then bear, horse and man came together 


in a confused, uproarious tumble. 
How Reynolds got out of the mélée without 
broken bones he was unable to tell; but fearfully 


| thumped and bruised, he found himself lying | 


upon his back, gasping and bewildered. Still | 
the tumult of fighting was in his ears. | 

When his momentary giddiness had passed 
away the scout staggered to his feet and turned 
to witness a fight so fast, so fierce and furious 
that he stood for some seconds staring in amaze- 
ment. 

Badly wounded by bullets though the grizzly 
was, it seemed as if Calamity must be killed or 
must save himself by running. But the pony 
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was engaged in a dogged, vicious struggle, in 
which there was certainly a degree of intelligent 
manceuvering. 

Again and again the maddened bear charged 
upon him with jaws agape and with hoarse, 
barking grunts of rage; again and again C alam- 
ity dodged, countercharged, and battered the 
grizzly’s flanks with his lightning fore - hoof 
stroke. His pounding sounded like muffled bass- 
drum beats. 

More than once the grizzly gave Calamity 
buffets that would have knocked another pony 
| off its feet, but with shrill snorts and squeals 
and cracking thumps from his heels the fierce 
pony retorted. It was, indeed, a kind of titanic 
| boxing-match. 

Thus fighting, the beasts circled round Rey- 
nolds, who ran about, half-frantic at his help- 
lessness. 

He picked up his carbine, which lay near at 
hand, and broke both blades of his pocket-knife 
trying to extract the jammed shell. There was 
no use trying; only with a steel rod inside the 
barrel could he batter the cartridge out, and he 
had no rod at hand. 

He stood overwhelmed witha sense of frightful 
responsibility. If Calamity were to be killed 
or too much injured to travel farther, two days 
and more must elapse before he could possibly 
reach Camp Sibley. Every soul there might be 
slaughtered in the meantime. Six hundred 
Cheyennes on the war-path, and Lieutenant 
Grady at Sibley quite unwarned! Reynolds 


|drew his hunting-knife from its sheath; he 


would take a hand in the fray. 

He slipped forward, paused, stopped short. If 
he were killed or disabled, he suddenly remem- 
bered, there would be no chance at all of saving 
Sibley. And the chances were ten to one against 
his escape if he interfered. 

As he stood hesitating, the pony, dodging a 
sudden rush of the bear, left Reynolds exposed. 
Instantly the grizzly charged upon the scout. 
Reynolds poised his knife to meet its attack, and 
again, in a whirl of dust, Calamity came to his 
rescue. 

Even as the grizzly was reaching, open- 
mouthed, for the man, a lightning stroke on the 
spine knocked him off his feet; and before the 
bear could recover from this paralyzing knock- 
down, the pony landed with all fours upon its 
ribs. ‘The wounded grizzly grunted and groaned 
desperately, trying vainly to 
rise ; but again and again Ca- 
lamity jumped with pounding 
hoof-beats, or hammered on 
the dying enemy’s broadside 
with his terrible heels, while 
Reynolds cheered in a frenzy 
of love and pride for his 
fighting pony. 

As soon as he had recov- 
ered somewhat from this 
transport, the scout awaited 
his opportunity and merci- 
fully killed the bear with a 
knife-thrust. 

Some minutes passed be- 
fore he dared to approach 
Calamity. Then he led the 
sweating pony into the 
stream at hand, and bathed 
his quivering, heated legs and 
flanks. 

The horse had come off 
with a few scratches and 
some contusions, none of a 
serious nature. In half an 
hour he was again quietly 
feeding upon the flat. 

Forty-five hours out from 

‘ort B. Reynolds galloped 
in at Camp Sibley, and nine 
hours later the Cheyennes 
came. The Indians found 
Lieutenant Grady and his 
men prepared and waiting 
for them; and so they rode 
away as they had come, in clouds of dust, with- 
| out attempting to attack. 

Then Reynolds presented himself at the lieu- 


| tenant’s tent. 


“Calamity’s picketed by himself,” he said, 
stripping himself of a cartridge belt, the only 
article of uniform he wore. 

He offered the belt and his carbine to Grady, 
saying : 

“They’re all the gov’ment property I’ve car- 
| ried. You'd best take care of them. I’m acting 
| under independent orders, and—well, I’m going 
home to my own ranch, and it won’t be safe 
for me to have a weapon about me when Calamity 
is shot.” 

“Reynolds,” said the lieutenant, with an 
abstracted air, “I shall be very busy this evening 
You’re going home, eh? Well, good-by and 
good luck to you. By the way, don’t shoot that 


| horse on this side of the creek,” and he turned 


into his tent. 

For a moment Reynolds stared in wonder and 
doubt at the officer’s retreating form; then full 
comprehension and great delight dawned upon 
his face. 

Some weeks later, at his home on the U. P. 
road, Reynolds received a letter from the colonel 
commanding at Fort B. There were just two 
lines, and they read: 


My Dear Reynolds, God bless Calamity! Report 
with him for duty at Robinson. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


8 fee pursuit of rest, in which many men and 
women are now engaged, is an arduous 
occupation ; but it seems easy because it is not 
compulsory. 


E xperience is showing that a volcano is extinct 
in the same relative sense that a tiger is 
tame. When the time for making trouble comes 
the mountain sends out its river of fire, and the 
beast strikes home. 
li the tangles should now disappear from 
French politics. Senator Combes has be- 
come premier. Nevertheless he will undoubtedly 
have a “brush” with the opposition before his 
work is done. 


i ype and Boston day-nurseries are training 
young girls to be nurse-maids. ‘The course 
in the Boston institution, occupying six months, 
qualifies a girl to feed and wash the baby, cook 
and sew for him, amuse him in various ways, 
and teach him morals and manners after the 
method of the kindergarten. The demand for 
these knowledgeable maidens greatly exceeds the 
supply, it is said. Yet it can hardly be main- 
tained that the business of baby-tending is “a 
new profession for women.” 
T= only flag ever allowed to float above the 
Stars and Stripes on the vessels of our navy 
is the church flag, a broad white streamer with a 
blue cross. Its presence marks one of the most 
impressive sights on shipboard—the sacred service 
held every Sunday morning, attended by all offi- 
cers and men. Nearly all the denominations, in 
their national assemblies, have lately protested 
against the growing secularization of the Lord’s 
day. In at least one branch of the government 
service, the navy, Sunday has gained rather than 
lost with the years in tokens of respect. 
M cures for insomnia have been recom- 
mended, from counting an imaginary flock 
of sheep as they jump one by one over a gate, to 
extracting the cube root of a number in six 
figures; but they all fail at times. The latest 
cure, according to a medical paper, is automobile- 
riding. Now, if the village school-teacher will 
only take a ride every afternoon in a fifteen- 
hundred-dollar automobile she will sleep like a 
top at night—that is, if she does not lie awake 
wondering where the money is to come from to 
pay for the horseless carriage. There are some 
remedies more attractive than practicable. 
ee no missionary ever preached in more 
parts of the world than the late Bishop 
William Taylor of the Methodist Church, whose 
death has been noted recently. He went to 
California as a missionary along with the “forty- 
niners” ; then he preached in Canada. Thence 
he went to England and the Continent, visiting 
Egypt and the Holy Land, holding evangelistic 
services wherever it was possible. Later he 
worked in Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, 
India, South Africa, the Congo region, the West 
Indies, and in various countries in South and 
Central America, thus covering every continent 
and the islands of the sea. He literally went 
into all the world, preaching the gospel. 


O” of the most interesting efforts that has 

been made to prevent the shortage of 
harvest-hands in the West is the establishment 
by one of the great railroads of a “harvest-hand 
relief bureau” for the States of Kansas and 
Nebraska, Local agents of the railroad have 
been instructed to announce that the road will 
furnish harvesters if the farmers will notify the 
number they want and the wages they are willing 
to pay. To the men the road offers reduced 
rates during the harvest season to points within 
the two States mentioned. Prosperity among 
the farmers is quickly reflected in the receipts 
of the railroads, and the plan which has been 
described seems likely to extend to other States 
and other roads. 


century ago parts of the middle West were 
among the most densely wooded portions 

of the country. Assistant-Superintendent Hall 
of the Bureau of Forestry has been doing mis- 
sionary work in the interest of restoring the 
forests in some parts of this region. A little 
pamphlet which he has issued shows that much 
has already been done in the way of planting 
trees. The artificial timber area of the middle 
West already aggregates several hundred thou- 
sand acres. Mr. Hall believes that the time has 
come when capital may wisely be invested in 
this work on a large scale, with a certainty of 
large and continuous returns after a term of 
years. Many of the more important railroads 
have adopted the plan of planting their unoccu- 
pied land to trees. c 
pyres willingness to go to the mountain 
when the mountain would not come to him 

is imitated by some of the modern churches. In 
several American cities the effort to reach those 
who do not attend service is taking the form of 
open-air meetings, a practice which has been 
maintained with success in English eities for a 
number of years. In the United States the 
Evangelical Alliance has taken the lead in this 
work. Union meetings are arranged, the choirs 
of several churches unite, and the services are of 
sufficient interest to attract and hold a large 
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THE YOUTH’S 
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audience. In Boston these meetings are held 
on the baseball-grounds, and on Sunday after- 
noons the grand stand and “bleachers” have 
been filled with as large a crowd as usually 
gathers on a week-day to witness a game of ball. 


(™ Britain has been represented in the 

United States by thirty-one different diplo- 
matists since George III. sent George Hammond 
over in 1791. Only seven of them have had a 
title, and only three of these, of whom the late 
Baron Pauncefote was one, were lords. The 
other four were only baronets. The Hon. 
Michael Henry Herbert, who is to succeed Lord 
Pauncefote, is not even a baronet. He is “hon- 
orable” because he is the younger son of the heir 
to an earldom. He has served in Washington 
as secretary of the British legation there, and is 
a skilled diplomatist. He believes in the Anglo- 
American alliance, as he married an American 
wife. In this respect the Duke of Arcos, the 
retiring Spanish minister, is like him. The new 
Spanish minister, Sefior de Ojeda, is not so well 
known as Mr. Herbert, for he has not been in 
Washington before. He comes here from Tan- 
gier, from North Africa to North America. 


* ¢ 


A FULL RETURN. 


Give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 
Madeline S. Bridges. 


* © 


FOURTH OF JULY. 


ne hundred and twenty-six years bring 
many changes in the life of a nation. 
The world is not the same to the Ameri- 
can citizen to-day as it was to the people of the 
thirteen struggling colonies on the Fourth of July, 
1776. The bitterness which was then felt toward 
England has disappeared. That we fought to 
obtain our freedom is remembered as a historical 
fact and as a measure of the value which we put 
on liberty ; moreover, the Englishmen of to-day 
deem the policy of George I1l. toward us 
unjust, as our ancestors deemed it at the time. 
At present England and the United States act as 
friendly kinsfolk, each in a genial way considering 
itself as better than the other. 

Because of this change the Fourth of July has 
come to be a day on which little is said of the 
triumph of arms a century and a quarter ago. 
We still recall the heroes of that time, and 
keep in grateful remembrance the Frenchmen, 
Germans and Poles who assisted us; but we look 
about us at the broad and widening national 
domain; we think of the national wealth, the 
national commerce, the national educational 
system, and the flag with forty-five stars, instead 
of thirteen, flying over hundreds of thousands of 
schoolhouses, and rejoice that we have been able 
to make so much of our opportunities. The 
infant republic has become a giant, commanding 
the respect of the other nations of the world. 

Although it is a long time since national 
independence was won, we cannot afford to lose 
sight of the meaning of the Fourth of July with 
its immortal Declaration. In these latter days 
fireworks have taken the place of oratory on the 
anniversary, and sometimes it seems as if people 
thought that they must make a big noise to 
express their feelings. Possibly their view is 
correct, and the booming of cannon, the snap- 
snap of firecrackers and the siss of rockets are 
really a great national “Hurrah!” The thing of 
consequence is that-the day is not forgotten and 
that the meaning of it is kept in mind. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


hen Mexico ceded California to the 

United States it attempted to make this 

country responsible for a large debt to 

the Jesuit fathers. The United States refused 

to admit the claim, and the “Pious Fund” case 

has been pending ever since. Now, after half a 

century, the United States and Mexico have 

agreed to submit the claim, at present amounting 

to more than a million dollars, for settlement to 
the arbitration tribunal at The Hague. 

The importance of this step is measurable not 
by the size of the case, but by the fact that, being 
the first case, it sets the whole machinery of The 
Hague court in motion. It makes an epoch in 
international law. Persons disposed to cavil 
because The Hague court has been organized 
more than a year without a single case forget, 
or perhaps never knew, that the United States 
Supreme Court waited two years and more for 
its first opportunity to render a decision. 

Another notable event of the past year was the 
personal meeting of the presidents of four Central 
American republics to draft a treaty submitting 
all their disputes to arbitration. Should this 
treaty be ratified by the congresses of the four 
republics, a great step toward prosperity will 
have been taken. 

Very recently has come the news of an agree- 
ment between Chile and Argentina to restriction 
of further naval armament for five years. The 
importance of this decision is shown by the fact 
that Chile alone now spends, for military and 
naval purposes, about five dollars annually for 
each person of her population. 

The treaty ceding to this country the Danish 
West Indies contains a clause providing that any 
dispute arising about the application of the 
treaty shall be submitted to The Hague court— 





another mark of the growth of public sentiment 
toward arbitration. Indeed, a friendly spirit is 
in the air of all nations. The old-time indiffer- 
ence to one another’s welfare is gone. When 
arbitration tribunals effect swift justice in behalf 
of wronged nations, we may hope that war itself 
will be only the-last resort of nations. 
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A LAUDABLE AFFECTION. 


Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise 
To love the play-place of our early days. 
; Selected. 
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THE ROAD TO CASTLES IN SPAIN. 


** 7 f you want to know what a man is, examine 
| his castles in the air,” said an old, sick 
pauper in an English workhouse to a writer 

for the Spectator. 

The obstacle to following the advice, and thus 
increasing our knowledge of human nature, is 
that these same castles are off the line of our 
railways, and that, even if we reach the port- 
cullis, we are all too likely to be without the 
password. 

What we should like to be is a deeper secret 
even than what weare. We know that Raphael 
aspired to be a poet instead of a painter, and that 
“Dante once prepared to paint an angel.” 

The boy has visions of his triumphs at the bar 
or in the laboratory. The girl dreams of fame as 
a novelist or a singer, or of social power and 
charm. These are natural enough. 

But the really interesting question is, “What 
is the air-castle of the man or woman who in the 
eyes of the world has scored a brilliant success ?”’ 

In nine cases out of ten it would be found to 
be in the nature of a return to simplicity. The 
rich banker dreams of the joys of the farmer ; 
the woman of society pictures to herself the 
grateful solitude of life on a remote ranch. She 
may even sigh for the quiet of the convent, 
notwithstanding its stern rules. What seems 
monotony to the villager promises peace to the 
weary dweller in the great city. A glimpse of a 
hundred air-castles would discover. in scores of 
instances that the desire for luxury and display 
had given way in the world of dreams to a new 
régime of “plain living and high thinking.” 
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BRITISH POLITICS. 


otwithstanding its huge majority, the Brit- 
ish government has not made rapid 
progress in carrying out its parliamentary 
program. It has secured the adoption of new 
rules of procedure to accelerate business in the 
House of Commons ; and it has advanced some- 
what its measures dealing with army reorganiza- 
tion, education, and land purchase in Ireland, 
but the record of completed legislation is a brief 
one. 

The war in South Africa has engaged not only 
most of the material resources of the empire, 
but most of the parliamentary energies of the 
government. Politically, the war has operated 
in two ways: it has held men together who 
would have divided upon other questions, and it 
has kept men apart who would have acted 
together upon other questions, had it not been 
for this overshadowing issue. ‘ 

The disappearance of war issues, it may be 
thought, will make it easier for the different 
Liberal factions to get together in something like 
a compact opposition party. There have been 
signs of such an agreement in the promptness 
with which the tax on corn was attacked by the 
different groups of Liberals. The tax is small, 
and its actual effect on the price of bread almost 
inappreciable, but there is a principle involved 
which may become important, especially if the 
new tax should later be made the basis of 
preferential arrangements with the colonies. 

There is one great question upon which the 
Liberals seem to be as much divided as they were 
upon the war. Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith 
and the Liberals who think with them abandon 
the issue of home rule for Ireland. But the great 
mass of Liberals differ with them; and within 
a@ few weeks the National Liberal Federation, 
without a single dissenting vote, has reaffirmed 
its adherence to the principle. It is not clear 
how the Liberal divisions are to be healed. 
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THE HUMBERT SWINDLE. 


rance, and indeed the Western world, has 
been shocked by the revelation of the extent 
of the swindling operations of Madame 
Humbert of Paris, wife of a former deputy and 
daughter-in-law of one who had been minister of 
justice. She obtained in the past twenty-five 
years more than ten million dollars from bankers 
and brokers on the strength of her claim to a 
mythical estate of twenty million dollars, which 
she said was willed to her by a rich American 
who died in her house in Nice in the late 
seventies. 

She had convinced the money-lenders that the 
estate existed. This she accomplished by asking 
the courts to interpret two alleged wills,—both 
forgeries,—one in her favor, and one in favor of 
her sister and two alleged nephews of the dead 
American. The case was carried through all the 
French courts, and the bankers believed there 
must be some property involved to justify so 
expensive litigation. 

Although the woman was denounced as a 








swindler by Monsieur Waldeck-Rousseau four 
years ago, in a suit which he brought against her 
in behalf of the estate of a banker whom she had 
ruined, she managed to keep her head afloat 
till this year, when the court issued an order to 
open the safe in which she said the dead Ameri- 
ean’s fortune was kept. 

The court officers found the safe empty, save 
for some old papers and a copper coin. Madame 
Humbert had attended the opera in Paris the 
night before, occupying a box for which she paid 
six thousand dollars a year. She had disap- 
peared with her husband and her sister before 
the officers looked at the safe. 

No other deliberate swindle of modern times 
has been carried on so long or defrauded people 
of so large a sum. The arrest of the guilty per- 
sons is as inevitable as was the collapse of the 
fabric of fraud. In the meantime the various 
countries of the world are to them but the wards 
of an infinite prison-house, from which there is 
no escape. 
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THE ART OF APPRECIATION. 


«rThe trouble with Miss Lightbourne is a disease, 

I faney. I should diagnose it as an ingrow- 
ing rudeness,” said the girl from the geometry 
class. 

“Miss Everett is just as severe,” answered the 
girl who had come from the Latin class. 

“She’s severe, I know, but she’s fair. She comes 
down on one hard when the case demands it, but 
haven’t you noticed how certain she is to call 
attention to one’s good work? Miss Lightbourne 
is ‘plain-spoken,’ as she terms it, about unpleasant 
things only. It seems to me that ‘honest criticism,’ 
which she prides herself upon, ought to take the 
direction of praise sometimes, even if it justifies 
blame at other times.” 

Probably the unpopular teacher was the victim 
of an error that many persons make. She did not 
clearly discern the difference between approval 
and flattery—or else she feared that if she said 
sweet and pleasing things she might be rated 
hypocritical or insincere. 

Yet most of us can recognize sincerity. The 
eye and the ear tell us whether cordial words are 
warranted and meant, and by their effect when 
spoken to ourselves we know that their influence 
is wholly helpful. 

It is true that the art of appreciation is a “fine 
art.” The practice of it is attended with some 
difficulties, and rare tact is needful for the mastery 
of it. But of one thing we may be sure, that few 
of us are ever in danger of being too kind. Better 
to run that risk, such as it is, than shame our- 
selves by needless faultfinding, or discourage 
others by standing silent when we ought to speak. 
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“JUST AS GOOD.” 


“<7 never thought much about it till the young 

drummer that came to the Corner on some 
private land business sort of—sort of rammed it 
into me,” Mr. Appleby admitted. “He was 
travelling for jobbers that made a specialty of 
specialties, as you might say,—food preparations 
and so on,—and he had his lesson learned so wel! 
that he didn’t only teach it to me; he taught it to 
Jotham Blossom. 

“Jotham keeps the store, ye know, and his is 
the only place where a stranger can put up, so 
that’s where the drummer stopped. Of course the 
young feller was round the store more or less, 
and he couldn’t help noticing Jotham’s ways. 
Contrary, Jotham is. Sometimes he’ll take a 
notion to give ye something else, even if he’s got 
what ye want. Whether he’s got it or not, he’s 
bound to make a sale, anyway. 

“Young feller and I were loafing in the store one 
day, when a woman came in and asked for a kind 
of cereal food that comes in packages. Jotham 
reaches up and hauls down another kind. 

“Just as good, this is,’ he says. 

“*Beg pardon,’ says the drummer, after the 
eustomer had gone out, ‘but what makes you think 
that was just as good?’ 

“ ‘Stuff is right there, isn’t it?’ says Jotham. 
‘Give it any name you want to, but you can’t go 
back of the grain. Besides, they tell me there’s 
places where folks won’t have any other kind.’ 

“*But that isn’t the point,’ says the drummer. 
‘The people who put up the food the woman asked 
for have spent a lot of money to introduce their 
goods, and they’re bound to keep them up to the 
standard. They have a reputation to lose; the 
makers of this other brand haven’t any. Besides, 
the first manufacturers have advertised and made 
trade for you. They’ve put on the market an 
article that wasn’t there before, and they’ve 
induced people to buy it, and they’re willing to 
allow you a good profit for handling it. Do you 
think it’s fair to them, or honest to your customers, 
to try to work off something else in its place?’ 

“*T know my own business, young man,’ says 
Jotham. 

“Drummer didn’t say any more; just kept his 
eye on proceedings while Jotham went on passing 
out one thing for another and arguing that Quis- 
by’s Anodyne was just as good as Bounderby’s 
Liniment, and so on. But the morning the 
drummer was leaving I suspicioned he was up to 
something by the way he asked, ‘How much is my 
bill, Mr. Blossom?’ 

“ ‘Six dollars and a quarter,’ says Jotham. 

“ ‘Here you are!’ says the drummer, layin’ down 
a queer mess of stuff on the counter. 

“*T don’t see any six dollars and a quarter in 
that,’ says Jotham. 

“Tis just as good,’ says the drummer. ‘In 
fact, it’s a little better, by current rates of 
exchange, for the British half-sovereign and 
Portuguese milreis and Italian ten lire and two 
Mexican dollars amount to six dollars and thirty- 
seven cents. You owe me twelve cents change.’ 

“‘Hey? says Jotham, looking at him wild-like. 

“*The stuff’s right there, isn’t it? says the 
drummer. ‘Give it any name you want to, but 
you ean’t go back of gold and silver. Besides, 
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they tell me there’s places where folks won’t have 
any other kind.’ 

“Jotham and the drummer looked at each other 
aminute. Then the drummer laughed and picked 
up the coins and took out his pocketbook. 

“ ‘Six dollars and aquarter, eh?’ he says. “Well, 
now I’m going to give you just what you ask for. 
And I want you to think it over and see if that 
won’t be the fairest way to treat your customers.’ 

“J callate Jotham thought. He’s reforming 
gradually. I haven’t heard him say something 
else was ‘just as good’—oh, not for as much as four 
or five days.” 
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OUR HOLIDAYS. 


he Fourth of July, measured by any standard, 

is the great American holiday. It is observed 

in every State and Territory and in the District of 

Columbia. Its celebration in our insular posses- 

sions is becoming more general each year. In all 

the great cities of other countries the American 

residents, with such tourists as happen to be there, 
usually gather for some recognition of the day. 

In this northern hemisphere no more fortunate 
date for a holiday could have been hit upon. It 
seems like the portal through which the heated 
term of the year enters, just as Labor day in early 
September may be regarded as the end of summer. 

By the Fourth of July the schools have all closed, 
and the season for vacation has begun. In many 
parts of the country, too, this holiday seems to 
mark what is almost an intermission between 
the spring work and the harvesting of the summer 
crops. It thus happens that almost everybody 
likes to celebrate Independence day, for reasons 
aside from the worthy impulses of patriotism. 
To use an overworked phrase, the Continental 
Congress unwittingly chose the “ psychological 
moment” for such a holiday as this would natu- 
rally become. 

All of the States keep Christmas, and most of 
them Thanksgiving day; but in the other holidays 
there is considerable local variation. New-year’s 


day is observed in most of the States, but is not | the 


a legal holiday in all in which it is observed. 
Washington’s birthday and election day in 
November are almost everywhere legalized. 
Labor day and Memorial day are each observed 
in a large majority of the States. 

California celebrates an Admission day; Louis- 
iana commemorates the Battle of New Orleans, 
Texas the anniversary of Texan independence, 
Massachusetts the Battle of Lexington, North 
Carolina the Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Utah a Pioneer’s day, and Vermont the 
Battle of Bennington. 

Lincoln’s birthday, already a holiday in a few 
States, would doubtless become more general but 
for its nearness to February 22d. General Lee’s 
birthday is a holiday in Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama, and Jefferson 
Davis’s birthday in the three States last named. 
The religious holidays, aside from Christmas, 
have never made great headway in this country. 
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LORD SPENCER’S BARGAIN. 


eps Spencer of Althorp, one of the greatest of 

beok collectors, was at home only in his own 
field. One day, in browsing about Bond Street, 
London, he went into the shop of a dealer in 
bric-a-brac. The dealer, who knew him by sight, 
said, persuasively : 

“Here is a fine bit of pottery which your lord- 
ship really ought to have, and you shall have it 
very cheap—only two guineas.” 

So Lord Spencer bought it and took it home, 
and set itin a high place. One day a connoisseur 
of china paid him a visit, and Lord Spencer showed 
his bargain. 

“What did you give for it?” asked the con- 
noisseur. 

“Two guineas,” amswered Spencer, 
proudly. 

“H’m!” said the connoisseur. “At that price 
the marmalade should have been included.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, that precious piece of yours is nothing 
more nor less than a shilling marmalade pot, with 
a green thistle painted on it.” 


rather 
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TOO MUCH FAULTFINDING. 


Ho Crabb Robinson, the kindly and phil- 
osophiec barrister, once gave an effectual 
rebuke to the habit of faultfinding. It was, as we 
read in his diary, during a visit to Paris. 

He had spent the day in sightseeing with a 
London aequaintanee, who said to him at parting, 
“IT will call fer you to-morrow.” 

“I will thank you not to call,” replied Robinson. 
“I would rather not see anything else with you, 
and I will tell you frankly why. I came to Paris 
to enjoy myself, and that enjoyment needs the 
accompaniment of sympathy with others. Now 
you dislike everything and find fault with every- 
thing. You see nothing which you do not find 
inferior to what you have seen before. This may 
be all very true, but it makes me uncomfortable. 
So I shall be glad to see you in London, but no 
more in Paris.” 
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THE DAY WAS FINE. 


ten-ton steam-hammer is not the proper imple- 

_\ ment to employ in crushing peanut - shells. 
Yet what Mr. Adrian H. Joline calls the “habit of 
intellectual domination” sometimes leads to a 
misuse of mental force which suggests a similar 
disproportion between the work and the instru- 
ment, 

Charles O’Conor, one of the last as well as one 
of the finest of our dignified lawyers of the old 
School, was a man of kind heart, but was rendered 
somewhat overbearing by the practice of eross- 
questioning witnesses and confounding opposing 
counsel. 

“I have a vivid recollection of the great lawyer,” 
Says Mr, Joline. “He wasa ‘character’! He had 
& melancholy, subservient slave in his offiee, 
named Effingham. Really, that was not his name, 











but it will do. Poor old Effingham would some- | 
times greet his master of a morning with fawning | 
politeness, rubbing his hands and saying, ‘It’s a 
fine day, Mr. O’Conor.’ 

“Whereupon the jurist, fixing a cold and glitter- 
ing eye upon his affable clerk, would reply: ~ 

“‘Effingham, I am in good health and in full 
possession of my senses. I know that it is a fine 
day, and I do not need you to remind me of it!’ ” 

After such a snub gloom doubtless settled down 
for Effingham, however bright the sunshine, until 
his erushed spirit had time to recover from the 
shock. 
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A BOY ON THE BOER WAR. 


aster Allen Dulles, the eight-year-old grand- 
son of Hon. J. W. Foster, ex-Secretary of 
State, has written a book in defense of the Boers. 
Without assistance or suggestions from any one 
he wrote in his leisure hours out of school a 
naive, half-pathetic plea for the rights of the 
Boers. The proceeds from the sale of the book 
were intended for the benefit of the Boer children 
in the concentration camps, but peace was prob- 
ably concluded too soon for the carrying out of the 
charitable plan. 
The young author divides his book into seven 


P he Boers and British in South Africa,” 
‘The First Year of Fighting,” “The Farm Burn- 


ing,” “The Second Year of ‘ighting, ” “De Wet’s 
Escape,” “The Enportment 0 Horses to South 
Africa,” “The Last.’ 


Setiestenn have not been allowed to correct 
the author’s mistakes in grammar or spelling, and 
= ay hd - is in Eeoy respect a faithful recor of a 

s tho 

‘Aven “hel Boers came to the land,” he says, 
“the cted to make themselves into a coun- 
try ;” bu the British heard of the gold there and 
“began to steal in and spread out.” “Britain did 
not hear of the gold right away but as soon as he 
did hear he sent trupes.” 

“England ought to be content if she owned the 
mines where the gold is, but no, she wants to have 
the land’ to. She is all the time Pa wpe into little 
countries, but she never dares fight eather China 
or Russia.” 

“The British found that if they could not fight 
Boers out of their land they would burn them 
= so _— began to burn the land. . The 
that  tarm-burning did not hurt the gol 
but it did the Boers, they were after the gold and 
~ $5 care what they did to the Boers just 
~ u 


The hate boy’ $s book had a wide circulation in 
pi ame and the first edition was soon 
exhausted 
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LADY OR TIGER. 


n unsolved mystery is that connected with the 
late Frank R. Stockton’s story of “The Lady 

or the Tiger.” At the end of the tale the hero is 
left in the arena, about to open one of two doors; 
behind the first is a tiger, and behind the second 
a girl who loves the hero. Another girl, who also 
loves him, and who knows the secret of the doors, 
signals him which one to open. At this point the | 
story ends, and Mr. Stockton never confided to | 
any one his opinion of the hero’s fate. 


“I’m sure I should like to tel! you,” he said to 
an interviewer, “but I can’t, because I really don’t 
know myself. ” 

e set everybody guessing, and one day, 
at a reception, when it was a topic of debate Mr. 
soing to Ina told \ Rudyard Kipling that he thought of 

7) 


oon ad C it,” said Kipling, ee 
“and I'll tell you what we'll do with you! i 
lure you out into the ha and have you seized 
and ind. We’ll have you turned on your back, 
and get one os our {our biggest elephants to stand over 
‘ou with hi bove your head. [omen 
a say, | in hy mos ot insinuating tone, ‘Come now 
h was it, the lady or the Cant ” 
Fapetiee » Mr. Stockton was th he guest of honor 
at a dinner given in Washin by a member of 
President Harrison’s Cabinet. the dessert 
was served, it proved to be two large plates of 
ice-cream, one an orange ice in the mold of a 
tiger, the other of vanilla, in the form of a woman. 
lates were set in front of the hostess, and 
she turned to her guest with a prematurely 
trium hant air. 
ch kind do you prefer, Mr. Stockton?” 


she asked. 
“A little of both, if you please!” 
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TENNYSON’S TACTLESSNESS. 


ge stories are told of Tennyson’s thoughtless 
speeches. 

his hostess where he was dining. “Whiting,” she 

replied. “The meanest fish there is,’”’ he remarked, 

quite unconscious that he could have wounded 

any one’s feelings. 


Yet his kindness of heart was such that when 
his Ty - was afterward given him almost 
raw he ate steadily through it, for fear his hostess 
might be vexed. 

one occasion Tennyson was very rude to 
Mrs. Brotherton, a neighbor at Freshwater. The 
next day he came to her house with a great 
cabbage under each pA 
“I heard you liked these, so I brought them,” 
~ a genially. It was his idea of a peace- 
offe 
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THE HUMANE ICEMAN. 


Oo” very cold day last winter a richly dressed 

woman paused in her morning walk along a 
Philadelphia street, and gazed sternly at an ice- 
wagon that was drawn up beside the curb. She 
stood there for some time. 


Apparently a r for the Press stood also. 
and watch and aaa moved of course not 

. %, ay fo @ sentiment of duty, and of 
obligation to let ay people of the city know what 
was going on. At all events, he reports that the 
iceman came out of one of the houses, and she said: 

“Driver, why don’t you blanket your horses ?”’ 

“Because, lady, the comp’ny don’t furnish me 
no blankets,” urned the driver. 

ee you should cover them with your coat!” 


oman said, severe ly. 
t, ma’am,” replied the driver, with a 


“AN Tigh ri 
smile. “You gimme your sealskin coat for the 
nigh hoss, an’ [ll put my overcoat on the off one.” 
® ©¢ 
ANSWERED. 


ome wag in the audience asked the ready 
reckoner on the platform a seemingly un- 
answerable question. Said he: 


“When was Caractacus vaccinated ?”” 
“When Britons flew to arms,” was the instant 


“What fish is this?’”’ he once asked | 





response. 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
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logue, 400 illustrations, FREE. 
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Band Instruments. iniforms 
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40 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 

For 1902. Contents: The game 

Spalding’ Ss and how to play it; a brief his- 
Lawn Tennis tory of the game; a first lesson 
for beginners; styles of play 

Annual and skill of the experts; the 
American twist service; how to build and keep a court; how 


to select implements for the game; how to conduct a 
tournament; revised official playing rules; decisions on 
doubtiul points; half-tone pictures of all the leading 
layers. Edited by J. Parmly, Paret. Price 10 cents. 
For sale by all newsdealers and A. G. SPALDING & 
ROS., New York, Chicago, Denver. 
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perfume. Sold everywhere. 
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ELGIN WATCH 


Every Elgin watch has the word “Elgin” 
ranteed against original defect of every character. 
watches will be mailed to you for the asking. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Illinois. 


engraved on the works, and is 
A booklet about 
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is fitted with the famous Plantograph 
Lens, the new Auto Shutter and every 
adjustment an expert requires. If you 
want to understand the latest wonders 
of photography you must know all about 
this wonderful camera. Ask to see it at 
the dealers or send for an illustrated book. 


Rochester Optical and Camera Co., 
123 South Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Whether you take a picture every second or 
only one a week, you always have a fresh plate 
or film ready for instant use. Every exposure 
is entirely separate and distinct and can be cor- 
rectly developed. The 


Srappa 


The magazine of the Snappa Camera is the 
wonder of the photographic world. 
12 plates or 24 films which it changes like 
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instant the exposure is made. 
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he caravans come in from far, 
From Samarcand and Trebizond, 
But all my dreams and fancies are 
Set still beyond, and far beyond. 


Across the bitter Tartar plain 

The fires of night shine back to me,— 
A memory of antique pain, 

A call by night, a mystery. 


The dusty, corded bales are rare 
With Syrian loom and Tyrian dye, 
And patient sapphire-work from where 
The northern steppes outflank the sky. 


The wild brown trading-men turn back 
On the red road to Ispahan ; 

And all my heart beats on the track 
Of the long camel caravan. 


Far and beyond the track of trade, 
Where giant Oxus wallows by, 

Where the grim Khans ride on their raid, 
And strange stars fire the desert sky, 


The desert plain, the burning blue, 
The raiding tents, the midnight fray, 
The life whereof I never knew 
Burns in my blood like yesterday. 


The camel trail, the labored freight, 
The midnight fires of Turkestan, 
The lowered lances laid in wait 
To greet the toiling caravan, 


A fire across the Tartar plain, 

A call by night comes back to me,— 
A world of unremembered pain, 

A gleam by night, a mystery. 
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THE LITTLE CHURCH AROUND THE 
CORNER. 


T STANDS upon 
East 29th Street, 
midway between 
Fifth and Madison 
Avenues, New 

York, and is known in 
the directory and upon 
city maps as the Epis- 
copal Church of the 
Transfiguration. Per- 
haps, indeed, scarcely 
one of the thousands 
of passers-by has ever 
heard its other name, 
but to the people of the 
stageall over the United 
States, it is known as 
“The Little Church 
Around the Corner.” 
The story of its beauti- 
ful renaming is told in “Nooks and Corners of 
Old New York.” 

When, in 1871, Joseph Holland, the English 
actor, died in New York, Joseph Jefferson went 
to a certain church to arrange for the services. 
To his amazement, the minister declared that his 
people would object to having an actor buried 
from their church. “But,” he added, “there is 
a little church around the corner where they have 
such funerals.” 

The story spread rapidly among the warm- 
hearted and emotional “ player-folk.” Doctor 
Houghton was then rector, and from the time 
that he conducted the funeral services over Joseph 
Holland until his own death he was the unfailing 
friend to whom the stage people turned in time 
of sickness or trouble—the one of all others 
whom they called upon for the last words over 
their dead. From the “little church” were 
buried Lester Wallack and Dion Boucicault and 
hosts of others; from the doors which never had 
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refused admission to any troubled soul Edwin | did 


Booth was carried to the last long rest. 

Pastor and players, so many of them! have 
passed into silence, but the church is still “their” 
church to the people of the stage, and among the 
tributes of love and reverence which it contains, 
their tribute, too, has a place. It is a stained- 
glass window, below which are two inscriptions, 
one, “'To the glory of God and in memory of 
Edwin Booth this window has been placed here 
by The Players.” The other, Booth’s favorite 
quotation, 

As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing, 


A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks. 
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LEST OTHERS STUMBLE. 


here is a story of a man who was walking 
4 down a dark street and met another man 

with a staff and a lantern. The striking 
thing, as the stranger noticed it, was that the 
man with the lantern was feeling his way with 
his staff, and apparently making no use of the 
light. When asked if he were not blind, the 
man with the lantern replied that he was, but 
that he knew the street very well, and had no 
difficulty in making his way with his staff. 


Ores 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





“But,” asked the stranger, “why do you carry 
a lantern?” 

“To keep other people without lanterns from 
stumbling over me,”’ was the blind man’s reply. 

The story is not new, but it illustrates a 


| principle that is constant and vital. No single 


life among the many can be lived to itself alone, 
whether well or ill. To be able only to tell others 
where not to go or to keep out of others’ way is 
a small gift, but it is something. Not every one 
can be a brilliant beacon in the world, but the 
humblest person can keep himself from being a 
stumbling-block. 


A ° 
HUNTING MOTHS. 


he paraphernalia carried by the entomologist 
T in night-work in England, although less 

whimsical in character than that used in 
hunting the “Snark,” is almost as varied. It 
includes a stout wooden box, inside of which 
is carried a big lamp, a “killing bottle” of cyanide 
and a number of pill-boxes of various sizes; three 
eight -foot poles; a white sheet about ten feet 
| long by five feet wide; a pot of molasses—called 
“sugar” by the moth-catcher; a hand lantern, 
a moth-trap and the indispensable net. With 
these articles in a wheelbarrow, says Pearson’s 
Magazine, the moth-catcher starts toward sunset 
| for his hunting-ground. 


The Wicken Sedge fen in Cambridgeshire is the 

lace where some of the rarest insects find an 

nglish home, and toward this bit of wild fen the 
entomologist makes his war. 

He goes somewhat laboriously over the marshy 
ground, along narrow paths, and r a walk of 
about fifteen minutes arrives at an open space, 
where the sedge has been cut. 

uickly fixing in the ground two of the long 
poles, the moth-hunter stretches out the big white 
sheet between them. Ten feet or so away he fixes 
his aoe, on the third pole, so that the light will fall 
full on the sheet. Conveniently near he arranges 
a number of the pill-boxes, the lantern and the 
“killing bottle,” and panes the moth-trap on an 
— tree to take its share of the night’s spoil. 
his moth-trap, although regarded as of second- 
is a ver ingenious contrivance, 
e moths, attracted by a 
light inside, once enter, they cannot escape. 

After the trap has been set a third snare for the 
moths is prepared, the sinewy young branches 
of the low shrubs, which grow profusely in the 
fen, being twisted and tied together in mney 
bunches, which are liberally smeared wi 
molasses, with a dash of rum in it. 

When it is sufficiently dark for the moths to fy, 
the big lamp is lighted, and its strong light is 
thrown upon the sheet, so that it is eas: see the 
smallest moth that may come wi range. 
The moth-catcher takes his stand, net in hand, 
Sey Sa the lamp, and in this position is 
ready to rush forward and take any moth which 
may settle on the sheet or fly into the lighted 


space. 

Should it be a hot, dry night, with heavy clouds 
banked over the set sun, as often happens, par- 
ticularly in July, the moth-catcher will have a 
very warm time of it. The perspiration will soon 
be streaming down his back, and flies and gnats 
will sing and buzz in his eyes and ears. 

On most nights the fun is all over by twelve 
o’clock, but on a good night it will last until one 
or two o’clock, and in the early part of July the 
moth-catecher will sometimes wait for the sun, 
and then stalk about to catch a beautiful little 
geometer, which is itself the color of the rising 
sun, and flies only from three to eight o’elock in 
the morning. 
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THE BRAVEST ACT. 


ol. William F. Cody declares that one of the 

( bravest acts he has ever seen was at the 

Battle of New Hope Church, Georgia, 

on May 27, 1864. Maj. John M. Farquhar was 

the man whose act Colonel Cody deems worthy to 

be set down beside any that history has ever 

recorded. The story of the brave deed is printed 
in the Washington 7'imes. 


At that time Major Farquhar was provost 
marshal of the third division of the Fourth Army 
Corps of the Army of the Cumberland. He was 
detailed by Gen. Thomas J. Wood, commandin 
the third division, to carry an order to the colone 
of the Thirty-second Indiana Volunteer —- 

He started to execute the order, but found the 
way so obstructed by Confederate forces that 
he could not get through except Ye making a wide 
détour. To do this meant defeating the plan of 
the sons ee 

There was little time for him to think. The 
despatch was in his hands; he was responsible 
for its safe delivery. Failure meant defeat. 
Major Farquhar realized these things as only a 
soldier can. 

In front of him stretched the wall of the 
Confederate breastworks. Without an instant’s 
hesitation he urged his horse up the side of the 
breastworks, and under the fire of ten thousand 
muskets used the top for a bridle-path for a 
distance of about one hundred and yards 
until he found a place where he could continue 
his journey without danger of being again halted 
or hindered. 

Mental, moral and pigeteat bravery were 
required to accomplish what Major Farquhar 
-. He never lost his mental balance, else he 
would not have been so quick to think of a way 
out of the difficulty. he knowledge of the 
respousibility placed on his shoulders made him 
morally brave. As for the a danger, no man 
could dare more than riding a hundred yards 
under fire on the top of the enemy’s breastworks. 
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TINY AND BEPPO. 


hat self-control in the dog “which sometimes 

seems to go beyond the direct result of 

training” is illustrated in Dr. Charles Car- 

roll Everett’s “Essays, Theological and Literary,” 

by several fresh anecdotes. The hero is Tiny, a 
dog “that never had a canine friend.” 


He was, indeed, at swords’ points with his race. 
He would allow ho dog on the premises; and if 
one ventured to pass the time of day with him on 
the street, Tiny would promptly teach him to go 
about his business. 

One evening, however, a Gordon setter pup was 
brought to the house. Tiny at once recognized it 
as adopted by the family; but although he never 
harmed it all the time they were together, he 
never showed it any friendliness. In fact, he pre- 
served what might be called an armed neutrality. 
To this reserve there was but one exception. 

When the newcomer committed any act for the 
like of which Tiny had been punished in_ his 
puppyhood, Tiny would fly at him and give him a 
vigorous boxing. He thus spontaneously assumed 
the part which trained elephants in India are 
eo = perform, to assist in the education of 
his kind. 





Beppo, as this newcomer was. named, slept in 


the cellar, while ye tay his bed up-stairs. One 
evening i found T waiting for me with an 
expression that seemed to me at the time to have 
something mysterious about it. He led me to his 
bed, and in it was Beppo, who had not -_ 
invaded the sacred place, but had uncove 
ny favorite bones and was actually gnawing 
them. 

It must be remembered that Tiny had never 
been trained to abstain from ill-treating Beppo. 
He had smeply felt the proprieties of the case, 
and recognized his duty and accepted it. Tiny’s 
whole relation to Beppo was extremely interesting. 

hen Beppo, who was something of a rover, 
was tied in the garden, Tiny would often sit on 
the steps and watch him Sey compla- 
cency. He would pay not the sl ‘i test attention 
to any of Beppo’s expressions of desire that he 
would come and lighten his confinement by a 
little play. Every now and then, however, he 
would start and career madly around the garden 
in a way not usual with him. I cannot say what 
was his real motive, but the appearance was as if 
he wished to exhibit to Beppo his own freedom. 


SUSE Se ge IP Be SEG 


THREE 
GUE STs 


hen summer days were long and sweet, 
And earth was brave, in flower and leaf, 
There came to me, with hurrying feet, 
A baleful guest, whose name is Grief. 


“Help Thou!” I cried—by anguish tossed— 
“Whose hand hath fashioned men, and spheres!” 

Then one named Strength my threshold crossed: 
I could not see her—blind with tears. 





Years came, and went, with leaden pace: 
At last one brought me pain’s surcease— 
I knew not yet her tender face 
Who entered then—her name is Peace. 
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GRANDMOTHER’S BOOK. 


hen grandmother’s birthday approached 
W Ned did not know what to give her. He 

conferred in anxious whispers with his 
mother and sisters, but their suggestions did not 
help him. Their advice was really not very 
sound, but they did not know that until later. As 
the Chicago News tells the story the family were 
surprised. This is what happened: 


After some days of indecision Ned went to a 
bookstore and bought a book that the dealer 
recommended, and which Ned knew was a good 
one. He had read it himself, and knew that it 
pd full of thrilling scenes and romantic adven- 
ures. 

“What are you g to give gran’ma?” asked 
his sister the night before the birthday. “I’m 
giving. her ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Minnie has 
a pretty shawl for her, and father is §olng to give 
her ‘Thoughts From Great Minds.’ Uncle Horace 
has sent her ‘The Problems of To-Day,’ and Aunt 
-Eva has a volume of Carlyle’s ‘Essays.’ ” 

“T’ve got a ,”’ said Ned, rather feebly. 

“Another book for her? What is it?” 

Ned named the novel with some reluctance. 

“What! For an old lady! That frivolous love- 
and-swords affair for her! Why didn’t you use 
better judgment?” 

“What’s the matter with it?’ demanded the 
brother. 


“Well, it’s too late to exchange it now, I suppose, 
but you’d better suggest to her that if she prefers 
Fad rt. exchange it for something more sub- 
8 Q 


“Maybe you know,” replied Ned, “‘but I don’t 
believe in marcenns old folks with a bunch of 


a oy 
en grandma came down to breakfast the 
morning of her Le f Ned’s novel stood in all 
its glory in the midst o the more serious volumes. 
‘That night at a late hour, when Ned’s sister 
tiptoed quietly to her own room to avoid wakin 
the other members of the family, she saw the li 
oareies in grandmother’s room. Surprised that 
the old lady should be up at midnight, the girl 
looked in at the partly bag door. 
Grandmother was reading. She was more than 
half-way through the book, which it was easy 
to identify by its binding. It was not “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” nor “The Problems of 
To-Day,” nor ig the masterful essays of the great 
Carlyle. With bright eyes and flushed cheeks 
andmother was following the fortunes of the 
hero and heroine of the novel Ned had chosen. 
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INSTANTANEOUS DREAMS. 


well-known Englishman, who has suffered 

A from mental depression that amounted 

almost to the disease of melancholia, was 

told by his physician that he must rest his brain. 

He was a very busy man, says a New York paper, 

and scoffed at his doctor’s prescription of a nap 
in the middle of the day. 


Finally, after much persuasion, he agreed to this 
experiment: He would sit in his easy chair every 
afternoon with his hands on his knees, holding a 
dinner-bell in his hands. If he lost consciousness 
and went to sleep he would be willing to sleep for 
the period that it took for the dinner-bell to fall to 
the floor and wake \ 

The doctor who suggested this arrangement 
declared that the mere mental relaxation of going 
to sleep, if only for a few seconds, would suffice to 
save him. He invited his patient to ae the 
activity of the brain by noticing how many things 
he could dream while the dinner-bell was falling 
to the floor. 

Every day for many months the man sat down 
after luncheon with the dinner-bell in his hands. 
Every day he went to sleep, slept for half a second 
whilé the bell fell to the floor; and his mental 
condition improved steadily, partly because of the 
rest which his mind got co losing conscious- 
ness for a second, and partly because of his 
interest in the extraordinary dréams which passed 
through his brain while the bell was falling. 
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A PARTNERSHIP. 


ad udd’n’head”’ Wilson wished that he owned 
“half of that dog,” so he could kill his half. 
The problem in such a division of owner- 
ship turned up in a new form in a story published 
by a New York weekly. A man named Tomkins 
called at a lawyer’s office and explained that he 
and Potts had gone shares in a setter pup. 

“T never quite settled,” said the man, “which 
half I owned, but I formed an idea that I owned 
the hind end and Potts the front end. Potts’s end 
barked and my end wagged. I didn’t object to 


the bark or to the wag, because they both did the 
whole do 





Warner Brooks | 


hen any one asked little Mrs. Pratt her 
opinion on the question of equal suffrage 





| 
| 





{ 5 good. 
“Well, the other day Potts’s end bit a piece out 





o’ my leg. Now Potts is responsible for his end.” 
“I don’t know,” said the lawyer. “There is no 
decision on a case like this. What does Potts 


sa 9” 
Why, Potts divides the dog the other war He 
draws a line from the nose to tail. That gives 
me one hind leg and one fore leg, an’ makes me 
part proprietor of the head that bit me. Now 
what do you think? Shall I sue Potts?” 

“TI don’t think I should.” 

“Can’t L get damages for the piece that’s bitten 


out of me 
i ly think so.” ; 
“Well, ng talk about justice! Don’t anybody 

pomet tell me that the law protects human 
Ings in their rights! Good morning!” 

sid aita moment, Mr. Tomkins ; you’ ve forgotten 


my fee. 
‘F-f-fee! You don’t charge if I don’t sue, do 


“Certainly, for my advice. 
dollars.” 

“That’s just what I paid for my half the dog. I 
haven’t got a dollar. But I'll tell you; I’ll make 
over my rights in that setter pup to you, and you 
can go and fight it out with Potts. If that dog 
bites me again I’ll sue you and Potts both, as sure 
as my name is Tomkins!” 


My fee is five 
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DARK DOINGS. 


she had her answer ready. “I don’t 
want to hear anything about it,” she would say, 
pleasantly but firmly, “and I’d just as soon tell 
you why. It’s because there’s got to be a con- 
cealment and mystery about voting, and / like 
things open and aboveboard; it’s the way I was 
brought up, and the way I shall always feel, if I 
live to be a hundred. 


“I’ve had one experience, and that’s all I want. 
A friend of mine talked and talked to me about 
voting on the educational question, till at last I 
said I would. ause I was brought up to think a 
great deal of education, and la Iways shall. so 

ve up an engagemen go e polls an 

register Pand the Srees was almost spoiled on 
account of my missing that trying-on, too; 

she didn’t wait to see whether it fitted or not, but 
stitched the seams right up), and then I took the 
oy oe pains to go and vote just as they’d told 
My vote was thrown out, because 
I had the frankness to write my full name and 
address on it! 

“I told Henry that nothing would surprise me 
after that—nothing!” 
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HE KNEW BOYS. 


he man who gets along well with boys is the 

man who knows how to meet them half-way, 

even when they do not behave themselves 
properly. The Detroit Free Press tells of a San 
Francisco clergyman who was dining with a 
parishioner. 


At table Willie, a boy of sudden and whimsical 
ranks, was not conducting himself in a manner 
fitting a young American citizen. 
“Willie,” said his mother, “please pass Doctor 
Mackenzie a potato.” 
Willie seized the potato between thumb and 
mother could utter her 
remonstrance, he had t across the table 
pe! into the Se hands, which in- 
stinctively closed round it. 
“Judgment!” cried Willie. 
“One strike!” cried the minister, almost invol- 
ee. He sympathized with boys, and remem- 
days when he played on a college nine. 
le!” cried his mother. 

y Mrs. Hastings,” said the minister, 
with a twinkle, “do not judge him too harshly. 
He won't do such a thing a) And besides, see 
how beautifully he put the sphere over the plate.” 

From that e there was no more regular 
attendant at Sunday-school than Willie. 
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DID NOT NEED A NEW ONE. 


customer came in to purchase a hat at an 

A outfitting establishment in Birmingham. 

He tried on several, says Spare Moments, 

and was so hard to please that the counter 

became covered with rejected hats. At last the 

salesman picked up a brown felt, brushed it 
round his arm and extended it admiringly. 


“These are yer the most popular things this 
season, sir,” he explained. 

“Are they?” said the customer, thoughtfully 
surveying himself in the mirror, with the hat on 
his head. “Do you think it suits me?” 

“Suits you to perfection, sir—if the fit’s io 
hs th it fits very well. So you think [had better 

ave it?”’ 

“I don’t think you could do better, sir.” 

“No, I don’t k I could; so I won’t have a 
new one.” 

The salesman had been “pushing” the old hat. 
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THE MICE DID NOT CARE. 


ittle Dorothea is one of those children whose 
danger-signal is silence. When she is still, 
says Brooklyn Life, she is in mischief. 


The other day her mother became aware of the 
quiet which boded trouble. She was about to 
look for the child when, at that moment, Dorothea 
eame in, her face rosy with happiness and her 
mouth covered with crumbs. 

“Where have you been, Dorothea?” asked her 
mother. “What are you eT 

“Cheese,” said the young | , calmly. 

“Cheese? Where did you get it, dear?” 

“In the mouf-trap.”’ 

“In the mouse-trap!” exclaimed her mother, 
horrified. 

“O ,y 1” 

“But what will the mice do? They won’t have 
any cheese.” 

“Oh, dey don’t care, mamma! Dey was two 
moufies in de trap, and dey didn’t care a bit!” 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Henry VI. 2. Queen Mary. 3. Canute, 
after bidding the tide obey him. 4. William the 
Conqueror. 5. JamesII. 6. James L. and Charles 

» a 8. Richard I. 9. Richard II. 
10. Henr . 11. Henry IV. 12. Henry III. 
Edward III., George III. 13. William the Con- 
queror. 14. William the Conqueror. 15. William 
and Mary. 

2. T-error, f-right. 

38. S-elect-s. 

4. 1. Sole. 2. Comb. 3. Ray. 

5. Boy, lad, urchin, chap. 

6. 1. Forbidden. 2. In, tow (toe), nay, shun— 
intonation. 3. Panoply. 
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A HUNDRED PENNIES. 


INGLE, jingle! What a jolly sound 
came from Thad’s little red savings- 
bank ! 

“Oh, yes, you jingle now,” said 
Thad, giving the pennies a hearty 
shake; “but to-morrow you will go 
pop! pop! when I change you into 
firecrackers !” 

So he rattled them out through the 
chimney of the bank, and began to 
count them, although to be sure he 
knew very well just how many there 
were. He knew the faces and dates 

of most of them, too. That old black-spotted one 
meant so many weeds pulled out of the onion- 
bed by Thaddy’s patient fingers. This beau- 
tiful one that shone like gold stood for a 
whole row of corn that he manfully hoed 
clear across the long, hot field under 

the summer sun. Every one of the 
hundred pennies had a story, for j 
pennies were not plenty in 

‘Thaddy’s home. 

Just as Thad was 
counting his money 
for the seventh time 
he heard old Mrs. 
Pratt talking to his 
mother and telling 
about little Joe, his 
schoolmate, so he 
stopped counting to 
listen. 

“Yes, Joey has to 
cry,” she was saying, 
“for his ankle is that 
bad that he can’t go 
to the Fourth, and th’ 
doctor said it would 
do him good to havea 
little cart and_ride. 
But where am I to get 
the dollar for a cart 
these times, with so 
much sickness in the 
family —” 

Then Mrs. Pratt 
went on to tell about 
the sickness in her 
family ; but Thad did 
not care about that. 
He was thinking of 
Joe, poor little Joe! 

“Too bad!” sighed 
Thad to himself. 
“Too bad for a fellow 
to have a sprained 
ankle on the Fourth! 
Why, he won’t hear the speeches! Nor see the 
procession! Nor the sky-rockets! Oh, my!” 

Thaddy sighed again as he tied up his money 
in his crumpled and dingy little handkerchief, 
and set out for the village store. There was 
everything in this store that Thaddy and his 
playmates had ever dreamed of wanting, but 
little Thad passed them bravely by, and began 
a long consultation with Israel Crane, the store- 
keeper, about the price of little wagons. 

The next day was the Fourth, and Joey Pratt 
listened to the band music with a very doleful 
face. The big drum seemed to be calling him to 
follow — only his poor little feet could not stir 
one step. His mouth was just turning down at 
the corners for a long cry when bang! went the 
front gate, and then something came up the 
walk, creak, squeak, creak ! 

“Why, it’s Thad with a little cart!’”’ cried Joe, 
looking out of the window in great excitement. 
“T do wonder if —” 

But he did not wonder long. Before he had 
time to ask for a ride Thaddy and Mother Pratt 
had tucked him comfortably into the strong little 
wagon, and off and away they rattled. 

“Oh, I see ’em, Thad!” cried Joey, smiling 
all over his face, he was so happy. “The per- 
cession is coming !”’ 

Boom! boom! hummed the big drum, and the 
fife whistled and the cornet roared. The people 
marching by in their fine uniforms saw only a 
sturdy little fellow drawing a smaller boy after 
him in a little red wagon. But between you and 
me, I think it was the nicest part of the proces- 
sion, better even than the solemn marshal on 
his great white horse. 
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AUNT LOUISE’S SECRET. 


By Maser Bennetr Davis. 


oy had the scarlet fever. A very mild case 

the doctor called it, but the first week 

: Roy did not think so. His head ached, 

his throat was sore, and the red-faced little boy 

he saw in the glass did not look at all like the 
Roy Morse he was used to seeing there. 

For a while he did not listen much to what the 
doctor said, but one day he overheard him say 
something about “six weeks” and “quarantine.” 
He could scarcely wait to be alone with his 
mother that he might ask her what it meant. 

She told him that scarlet-fever patients must 
stay in one room until all the danger of contagion 
1s past, and not see any one but the doctor and 






the one who takes care of them. ‘The doctor 
puts a red card upon the front door of the house, 
so every one will know the fever is there and not 
goin. That is what we mean by being ‘quar- 
antined.’ ”’ 

“How long must I stay in here, then?” asked 
Roy. 
“Six weeks,” answered mamma. “But you 
will not have to be in bed half that time,” she 
quickly added, seeing how sober his face had 
become, 

Poor little Roy! He tried hard to keep back 
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the tears, but he could not. You see, the very 
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DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 


By Ame.ia H. BoTsForp. 


TP: Fourth of July is a glorious day,” 

Says Robbie, the boy, as he runs out to play. 
‘“‘Crackers and cannon before it is morn, 
Fireworks and music and blowing of horn.” 


But Fido, the dog, crouches under the stair, 
The wretchedest tangle of howls and hair. 
“The Fourth of July is a horrible day,” 

In dread and in torment the dog would say. 


And grandmother smiles as she naps in her chair; 
* She does not look up for the cannon’s blare. 
“The Fourth of July is my thanksgiving day, 

When I’m glad that I’m deaf—that’s what I say.” 











The days began to pass more quickly now, 
and although Roy made many guesses, he could 
not find out what aunty was planning. The very 
secrecy added interest to the long days. 

For some time he had been allowed to have on 

his coat and hat, and by having all four windows 
open, play he was out-of-doors. 
At last it was the Fourth of July. The first 
thing Roy saw on waking 
was a horn and a package 
of twelve flags. Such a 
tooting as there was! After 
breakfast he tacked the 
flags to the window -sills, 
and all the boys of the 
neighborhood, lining up on 
the opposite sidewalk, gave 
lusty cheers. 

— Then Aunt Louise ap- 
peared with first one large 
flat stone, then another, 
which she laid on the grass 
under one of the windows. 

Just then came a loud 
knock at the door, and 
mamma pulled into the 
room a big box. Roy was 
opening it in a minute. 

On top were bundles of 
torpedoes, ever so many of 

i them of all sizes. Under 

_ these were twelve packages, 

are tied with red, white and 

¥ blue ribbon, and the name 

Pe pn— of some one of his boy 

friends on each. 














day after he had been taken sick had I 
been Memorial day. Now Memorial 
day in the small city in which Roy lived 
meant a great deal to the boys and girls. 
The G.A.R. veterans always invited 
the school children to make a part of 
their procession, which marched from 
the center of the city to the cemetery, 
where a short service was held before 
decorating the graves. The boys 
marched and helped the soldiers by 
carrying the flowers and flags around 
for them. The girls, in their pretty 
white gowns and red, white and blue 
ribbons, rode in open barges, and sang 
patriotic songs whenever the band 
stopped playing. 





And wondered if three o’clock never would come; 
For to multiply nine by a hundred and five, 
Subtract seven pints from eight quarts, or contrive 
To divide eighty trees into seventeen rows 

Is not quite so easy as some folks suppose! 

So the dear little girls and the dear little boys * 
Sat wishing for vacation time and its joys, little. 
When the teacher looked up from the book on his knees, 
And said, ‘‘ Now, dear children, all look at me, please. 
If the first of July comes next Monday, who knows 
What day Thursday’ll be?’’ Then a glad shout arose — 
“‘The Fourth of July! "’ Every youngster knew that, 
And answered as quick as the drop of a hat! 

If giant torpedoes cost five cents a box, 

How many such boxes will fifty cents buy?" 

And Sylvia answered ere you could spell ‘‘fly,"’ 

“Ten boxes, sir.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ cried the teacher, ‘‘ that's right! 


Johnny Jones, firecrackers are three cents a bunch. 

If you use up twelve packs between daybreak and lunch, 
And you had just two dollars at first in your pockets, 
How much would be left for squibs, pinwheels and rockets?’’ 
Then you should have seen how the children set to 

To find out the answer ere Johnny was through. 

And you should have seen all their hands raised at once! 
Every child knew the answer; there wasn’t one dunce! 
So with sums in punk, powder, volcanoes and strings 

Of Japanese lanterns, the time flew on wings. 

And at last, when the children were sent off to play, 
Johnny Jones called to Sylvia Knox, ‘Oh, I say! 

Don’t you wish ‘twas to-morrow instead of to-day, 

‘Cause then we could go back to school right away ?”’ 


What could be inside? 
You could not have fire- 
crackers in the house, and 
what else was there to 
? - have ? 

was a warm June day, and the children in school Untying the ribbon and 
“f® Were quite strongly tempted to break every rule; taking off the paper, Roy 
And they sighed and they fidgeted over each sum, found a pile of neatly 
folded paper bags which 
his friends had been saving 
for him all the weeks since 
Aunt Louise had let them 
into the secret. In the 
other packages were the 
same things, bags big and 


PROBLEMS FOR THE FOURTH. 


By Wi.rrep E. KwNo.tys. 


For a minute Roy was 
puzzled. The torpedoes he 
could drop on the stones, 
but the bags—then with a 
shout which was heard by 
the waiting boys outside, 
he seized a bag, and run- 
ning to the window, blew 
it full of air, slapped it 
hard, and as loud a bang 
rang out as ever a Fourth 
of July firecracker gave. 

Mamma appreciated it 
because there was all the 
noise of a good celebration 
without the danger of burnt 
fingers. 

How the boys with papa 
and Aunt Louise outdoors 
cheered, and mamma at 
another window helped. 

Roy kept up a rapid fire 
—or bang— until the sup- 
ply was exhausted and his 
arms were tired. 

With ice-cream for des- 
sert at dinner, a jolly 
Fourth of July story at 
resting -time, some fire - 
works and a bonfire which 


Correct!’’ said the teacher. ‘‘ Now, Sylvja Knox, 


wonder what's happened to make you so bright! 








All this pleasure Roy had missed; 
and when mamma had said, “Six 
weeks,” he had quickly counted ahead, and 
found that Fourth of July would come before 
they were over. Do you wonder he cried? 

When the doctor came again in a few days he 
looked very sober. “What is the matter with 
our Roy? He is not getting on so fast as he 
ought,” he said. 

“He is fretting all the time because he cannot 
be out with the other boys on the Fourth,” said 
mamma. 

The doctor remembered when he was a boy 





he could see from his win- 

himself, and knew how hard it was for Roy; | dow at dark, Roy declared it the best Fourth he 
still he told mamma that somehow they must | had ever spent,and Aunt Louise was, as usual, a 
keep him cheerful. perfect dear to think of it, especially of the bags. 

Then it was that Aunt Louise came to the | . 
rescue. ® @¢ 

First came a nice little note written on pretty | 
paper with a flag in the corner, with the promise| A LITTLx girl of ten was asked by her teacher, 
| that it should be the nicest Fourth he ever spent, | “What is the difference between experiment and 
if he would do his part by being cheerful and | experience?” Her reply was, “Well, experiment 
trying to get well. Roy knew by his past expe- | is trying something new, and experience is how 
riences that Aunt Louise never broke her word. | you-feel when you are trying it.” 
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ape Type oF HuMAN Fossiis.—In the 
celebrated caves on the shore of the Medi- 
terranean Sea near Mentone, the Abbé of Ville- 
neuve, acting for the Prince of Monaco, has 
recently made a most interesting discovery of 
ancient human remains, representing a new type. 
Many years ago human skeletons were unearthed 
in these caves, but it was not then suspected that 
deeper digging would reveal still more interesting 
relics of early man. The recent discoveries com- 
prise four skeletons, two of which, a woman and 
a boy, found about 25 feet below the cavern floor, 
differ so much in cranial and facial characteristics 
from prehistoric human skeletons heretofore dis- 
covered, that it has been proposed to name them 
the Grimaldi type, from the family of the Prince 
of Monaco. They show strongly marked negroid 
features, and are of small stature. 
AVES IN Souip METAL. — Professor 
Roberts- Austen, in talking before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in London about 
advances in metallurgy and engineering, demon- 
strated that solid metals might reveal by their 
structure the vibrations to which they had been 
subjected. In explaining this phenomenon, 
experiments were shown proving that a beautiful 
wave structure can be imparted to the surface of 
mercury by the vibrations of a tuning-fork, and 
that even the surface of solid lead which has 
been subjected to similar vibrations possesses a 
structure resembling that of a vibrating surface 
of mercury. Mild steel was defined by Professor 
Roberts-Austen as a “solid solution” of iron and 
carbon, free from cinders. Metallurgists have 
doubled the strength of steel as it was known in 
its early days. reg 
RTIFICIAL LOBSTER CULTURE.—For many 
years, both in Europe and this country, the 
artificial propagation of lobsters has presented an 
unsolved problem. Now, at last, Prof. H. C. 
Bumpus, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, has discovered the secret of success. 
His discovery comes at an opportune moment, 
because for five years past the snpply of lobsters 
has been decreasing. The method of Professor 
Bumpus depends upon keeping the water, in 
which the lobster fry are placed after hatching, 
in constant motion, for if allowed to settle the 
fry smother or devour one another. By this 
device the young lobsters are successfully reared 
until, at the age of from nine to sixteen days, 
they are able to take care of themselves. The 
United States Fish Commission is planning to 
restock the depleted waters along our coast with 
lobsters hatched and reared in the manner 
described. wk 
ACTERIA RipiIneg UPON THE WIND.—An 
interesting experiment to determine the 
possibility of dangerous germs being transported 
considerable distances through the open air was 
recently made in Dublin by Prof. E. J. 
MecWeeney. A complaint had been made that 
certain premises were liable to contamination 
from a refuse-heap 800 feet distant. Professor 
MecWeeney selected a species of micro-organism 


not normally present in Dublin air, and distributed. 


it with a spray over the refuse-heap in question. 
At the same time culture-dishes, calculated to 
catch bacteria floating in the air, were exposed 
at the point where contamination had been 
suspected. The experiments were continued 
during three hours, the wind blowing in the 


required direction, but torrents of rain falling | 


continuously. The culture-dishes showed that 
the bacteria had been carried across the interven- 
ing distance by the wind, even as high as 60 feet 
above the ground, notwithstanding the rain, 
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Le STAMPS OF ALL KINDS, RUBBER TYPE ETC. 
PERKINS RUBBER STAMPCO, Gi, NEW HAVEN,.CONN, 


STAMME 


Curepongs tet J 7 mena Shey of St ing’ 
t Free to an: ress to pay postage. 
Lewis Srauwanwa Boucot, 4 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


A Flying Machine at Last. 


Scientific kite-flying within the 
reach of all. A marvel of 
simplicity. Any boy or girl 
can fly it. Tandems delight 
both young and old. 
Special Introductory Size 
by mail, 10c., 3 for 25e. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
Co., 



























Machine 
Arch 8t., it, Ohio. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One ineach town to ride and exhibita 
2 \ ™ sample 1902 Bicycle. 


\ 1302 Models, $9 to $15 


& '00 Models, high grade, $7 to Sil 
500 Second-hand Wheels 
allmakesand models, good as new, 
$3 to$8. Great Factory Clearing 
ale athalf factory cost. e ship to 
anyone on approvaland tendaystrial 
without a centin advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE iistributing 
1000 catalogues for us. Write at once 
for bargain list and our wonderful 
snecialoffer toagents. Tires, equip- 
ment, sundries, all kinds, half regular price. 


t. 50-B, 
MEAD OYOLE 00. 0 ::10.50,10. 
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Learn Bookkeeping 


BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME. 


We teach young men and women the modern and 
up-to-date methods of bookkeeping as used by the 
large business houses of the country, and fitting them 
for good positions as bookkeepers and cashiers. Do 
not waste your time and money learning the old 
system. The wide-awake business man of Ce | 
needs bookkeepers that understand the newest an 
quickest ways of doing business, and will pay good 
salaries for competent nee Any one can learn it 
within 6 to 8 weeks; thoroughly practical and remark- 
ably inexpensive. We find positions, too, free of 
charge. Write to-day for full particulars. 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
106 Institute Building. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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25¢ 
Better than knife 


rims 


or s¢ 
nails nice, even, oval shape, any desired 
length. Best for removin puqnaiis. 
Convenient to carry. Nickel-plated. Warranted, 
Complete Manicure Set. Cuts, Cleans, Files. 
Seld everywhere. Sent by mail for 25c. 
THE H. C. COOK CO., 91 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 


See that _ 
Hump? 
and the Third Wire 











If you have been 
moved to buy an im- 
itation of the De Long Hook 
and Eye, consider this point 
and reconsider the motion: 

Even though you are shown 
an imitation hook it lacks the 
third wire that gives strength, 
security, endurance. Compare 
the De Long and the imita- 
tion and you will see at a glance 

what we are talking 
about. 

















not required. 


FREE 


for 2c. stamp to cover cost of mailing, 





A wonderful puzzle, 


| ‘“‘The 
|Changing Faces’’ 


What People Say About It: 


“The most mysterious thing I ever saw, 
and very fitting that it should be distrib- 
uted by the makers of the best shaving 
| soaps in the world.” 


“The greatest puzzle of the century.” 
“A wonderful piece of ingenuity.” 
“Every one is mystefied, and no one is 
able to see lhiow the change is made.” 
Address Department 7 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
GLASTONBURY, CONN 


Williams’ 
Shaving Soap 

















De Long 


Hook and Eye | stntesttemeasar 


a THE De LONG HOOK AND EYE CO.. 
Philadelphia. 


our 
Elastic rings. This 
belt is recommended and used by 
the leading hospitals for persons re- 

covering from operations for appendicitis, etc. 
Invaluable for navel raawer a any weakness 
niargement of the abdo region. Fit 
e. Direct from loom to you at 





Send for Catalogue No. 2, with self-measuring 
cab discettons and prices. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 








VESTA CUCUMBER SERVER 


SPOONS 


for Ice Cream, Bon Bons, Vegetables 
and Fruit, as well as all sizes of Ladles 
and other Serving Pieces. This stamp 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


is the trademark of the genuine Rogers for 
over half a century the standard of quality. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


Made MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


for Salad, Fish, Oysters, Fruit, Beef, 
Ice Cream, Etc., and a full line of 
Knives, together with Carving Sets, in 


“Silver Plate that Wears”’ 


is guaranteed if goods are stamped ‘1847 
Rogers Bros."’ Beautiful patterns are fully 
illustrated in our catalogue No. K. 


(International Silver Co. ‘ 
Sa Meriden, Conn. 
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COFFEE” 


No wonder! When a man once 
tastes that White House flavor 
that we talk so much about, ordinary 
coffee will no longer satisfy him. 

Have you tried White House yet ? 
If not, you’re missing something 

ood. Insist that your grocer get you a can. 


Send his name and yours for useful booklet. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 


Principal Coffee Roasters, 


Boston and Chicago. 

















Weatherwise peo- 
ple paint their weath- 
erboards. with Pat- 
ton’s Sun Proof Paint. 
Guaranteed 5 years; 
lasts nearer ten. 


Pittssurcu Prare Grass Co., General Distributers 
Send for Book of Paint Knowledge and Advice, free, to 
Patron Paint Co., 213 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











This sign-board points to a lifelong posi- 
tion with 4 pay it you only stop and 
prepare or it. You can doit during odd 

ours at home at a trifling expense through 
our correspondence course 

ENGINEERING. 


ing, eating, entilatiag, 

Drawing, all taught by mail. And you may 

get a Free Scholarship (many do), in 

which case your only expense would be for 

instruction papers and pomage. i 
Write for Handbook and full Syrmation. 

American School of Correspondence, 
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turn mail, post-paid, our 
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DAVIDSON 


Rubber Nipples 


Cannot collapse, give a constant flow of 
milk, prevent choking, all on account 
of the little collar. At your druggists, or 
send 2c. for a sample; 6oc. for a dozen. 
**Mother’s Free Library.” 
Free. "(Siz iste hootets) 
Davidson Rubber Co., 19 Milk St., Boston. 


H ELLO, 
POLLY! 


Parrots are the most jolly, 
sociable and interesting of all 
home pets and particularly desir- 
able in homes where there are no 
children. Weimport great num- 
bers of choice young hand 
birds, which are unsurpassed, 
and we guarantee every bird to 
learn totalk. A beautiful 


tiful Cuban 

PARROT $4.85 

and Cage, \ 

if ordered during July or August. \y) 
Mexican, mem dg frican and SSS y ay 

other kinds at low prices. 

illustrati and describ- 

Parrot Book, in; maa varieties and 

how to care for and train them, free if you mention 
this paper. Complete book on birds, 25 cents. 
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$14 OS for thehighest 
nickel Napoleon 


joint, 
the finest 
greds Jucumatis three, 
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When Sppted to cavity or surface of achin 

tooth relieves the pain instantly. No experi- 

ment, but a standard and widely known 

remedy. Be sure to get DENT’S; imitations 

are useless. All druggists, or by mail, 15c. 
C. 8S. DENT & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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CURRENT - EVENTS 


EW CownsTITUuTIONS.— The constitution 
framed by the constitutional convention in 
Connecticut was submitted to the voters June 
16th, and rejected by a large majority.——The 
Virginia constitutional convention voted to pro- 
claim the constitution which it framed, without 
submitting it to the people. 
HE FRIARS IN THE PHILIPPINES.—Wil- 
liam H. Taft, civil governor of the Philip- 
pines, on his way back to the islands last month, 
visited Rome for the purpose of reaching a 
friendly understanding with the authorities of 
the Vatican regarding the disposition of the lands 
of the religious orders and other church property 
in the Philippines. He had an audience with 
the pope, and a subcommission of five cardinals 
was designated to consider the propositions which 
he was commissioned to make. Under Spanish 
rule, the religious orders were closely associated 
with the civil government and came to be 
regarded as sharers in its oppressions. They 
were also large landowners. The United States 
now seeks to establish relations which are more 
in accordance with American institutions, and 
incidentally to buy the church lands. 


UNDAY-OPENING.—The question of Sunday- 
opening, which was the oécasion of pro- 
tracted discussion in connection with the 
exposition at Buffalo, is settled in advance as 
regards the exposition at St. Louis commemora- 
tive of the Louisiana purchase. When Congress 
last year appropriated $5,000,000 in aid of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, it made it a 
condition precedent to the payment of the money 
that the directors should contract to close the 
gates to visitors on Sunday during the entire 
period of the fair. June 11th the exposition 
directors, through their president, signed a 
contract with the Secretary of the Treasury, by 
which they pledged themselves not to operate the 
fair on Sunday at any time. 
RRIGATION.—The House of Representatives, 
June 13th, by a vote of 146 to 55, passed the 
irrigation bill in substantially the form in 
which the bill passed the Senate, but with some 
perfecting amendments. The bill creates a 
reclamation fund from the sale of public lands in 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming ; and provides 
for the use of this fund for building and main- 
taining irrigation works in the States and 
Territories enumerated. June 14th the Senate 
passed the bill as amended. 


ECIPROCITY WitrH CuBA.—The President 
sent a special message to Congress June 
13th, strongly urging the passage of a measure 
giving substantial relief to Cuba by a reduction 
of the tariff rates on Cuban products. He 
grounded this recommendation on the special 
obligation resting on the United States to save 
from financial ruin the young republic which it 
had helped to found. 
T= SURRENDER OF BorERrs, under the peace 
terms signed at Pretoria, was practically 
completed June 17th, and Lord Kitchener 
‘announced that there was no further necessity 
for military operations. More than 16,000 Boers 
surrendered, not including those of Cape Colony. 
Most of them were under 30 years of age, and 
some scarcely more than boys. There has been 
a good deal of fraternizing between the burghers 
and the British troops, and in several instances 
they have joined in public services of thanks- 
giving for the conclusion of peace. 
T= New FRENcH MINIsTRY, June 12th, 
on the first debate in the new Chamber of 


Deputies, which was designed to indicate its | 


precise strength in the House, received a Vote of 
confidence, 329 to 124. The form which the 
expression took is significant of what is expected 
of the ministry. The Chamber expressed its 
confidence in the government “to apply the policy 
of laicism, fiscal reform and social solidarity.” 
AN-AMERICAN PLANS.—The dates have 
been fixed for three congresses which are to 
be held in this country next fall under the plans 
proposed at the Pan-American Conference which 
met last winter at the City of Mexico. The 
sanitary congress, which is to assemble at 
Washington October 1st, will be composed 
of technical delegates from the various countries, 
who will consider measures to prevent the spread 
of contagious diseases, and will probably establish 
an international sanitary bureau of experts. The 
customs congress, which is to meet at New 
York October 15th, will be made up of customs 
officers, merchants, consuls, and others who 
possess special knowledge in customs matters, 
and will consider measures for promoting better 
commercial relations. The coffee congress, which 
will meet at New York November 1st, will be 
composed of delegates from the coffee-growing 
republics, and from Porto Rico and Hawaii, and 
will diseuss means.for promoting fhat industry. 
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LET’S PLAY STORE? 
A Trolley Cash Retiwoy 
ain tle Fol 


n.B GASH ny, onl 


We want ~_ tell you aes _~ 
ana of” the AAaAR Ne. 
fects that oe eet without using poisonous paper 


or glue Write for free information. 
+ 7 N. Division Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








‘ orenh ann er Vehicle. 
$2.00 S$ ELECTRICITY. 
Made on a New Principle. 
AMP < To introduce it, will 
send this $2 Lamp, all 

78c prepaid for 48 coats. 
605 Market St., Phila., "Pa. 
Send money-order or 

sfamps. 











RKER’S 
HAIR ROALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant grow 


Bacsliens to restore B= ne ‘color 
yhair. Cures scalp diseases 

and ha — falling. 
and $1.00 at Dr 


ists. 











PRESSED HARD. 
COFFEE’S WEIGHT ON OLD AGE, 


When prominent men realize the injurious 
effects of coffee and the change in health that 
Postum can bring, they are glad to lend their 
testimony for the benefit of others. 

Mr. C. C. Wright, superintendent of public 
schools in North Carolina, says: “ My mother, 
since her early childhood, was an inveterate coffee- 
drinker, and had been troubled with her heart for 
a number of years, and complained of that ‘weak 
all over’ feeling and sick stomach. 

“Some time ago I was making an official visit to 
a distant part of the country, and took dinner with 
one of the merchants of the place. I noticed a 
somewhat peculiar flavor of the coffee, and asked 
him concerning it. He replied that it was Postum 
Food Coffee. I was so pleased with it that after 
the meal was over I bought a package to carry 
home with me, and had wife prepare some for the 
nextmeal. The whole family were so well pleased 
with it that we discontinued coffee and used 
Postum entirely. 

“T had really been at times very anxious concern- 
ing my mother’s condition, but we noticed that 
after using Postum for a short time she felt so 
much better than she did prior to its use, and had 
little trouble with her heart and no sick stomach; 
that the headaches were not so frequent, and her 
general condition much improved. This continued 
until she was as well and hearty as the rest of us. 

“I know Postum has benefited myself and the 
other members of the family, but not in so marked 
a degree as in the case of my mother, as she was a 
victim of long standing.” 








Snow-white clothes are the result of using 


GOLD DUST 


It makes light the labors of washing. Turns wash- 
day into play-day. Far better than Soap and more 
economical. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Boston, St. Louis. 


Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 


The Young Folks Enjoy 


DRIVING. WHY NOT GET A 


Colfax Pony “Rig” 


for them? It is safe, serviceable, stylish, and 
@- guaranteed perfect 

in every detail. 
1902 Book and Pri- 
ces FREE. Send 
Sor illustrated mag- 
azine, “ Ponyland.” 


THE COLFAX CO., 
So. Bend, Ind. 
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HIS is the season of the year when the city boy goes to the country, 


where there is always a chance to shoot. 


We make a Shotgun 


which is light, accurate and reliable, and also many styles of Rifles 


and Pistols. 


No boy should be without some kind of a FIREARM, 


as Shooting is one of the finest of the many out-of-door sports. 


Ask your dealer fora“STEVENS” 
direct upon receipt of price. 


s don't accept something “just as good.” 
Send gc. in stamps for our new Cata. and Rifle Contest Book. 


Will shij 


J. STEVENS ARMS a TOOL COMPANY, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 








\ 29 Gibe the grocer 
fibe cents 
and say 


He’ll understand that you 
want the Iittle ginger 
snaps that come in the 
In-er-seal package. 
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Electrical 
SUPPLIES 


of all kinds, practi- 
cal working apparatus 
at lowest prices: 
Electric Motors....$1.00 
Electric Motors, Fan 
and Batte ry. $2. 


Electric a 
Telephones, Sor set, Battery Call... 
Batte vy Lamps, 1, 2, 3, 5 or 6c. p., each. 
Incandescent Lamps, per dozen. ‘ 
12-in. Electric Desk Fan, Cord and P ing. u 
[State voltage and kind of cire uit in ordering. } 
my and Motors of all sizes. 

and parts for Dynamos, Motors and 
Gas Engines of small sizes. 
Send for free Catalogue of everything electrical. 


L. W. GILLESPIE, Marion, Ind. 














This Chef Is Vexed. 


‘OR years he has kept his department, which con- 

sists of the daily food of many people, neat, sweet 
and clean, not contaminated or tainted by the contact 
of flies. He knows how unclean flies are, and how 
readily the germs of disease they carry are transferred 
to and disseminated in his choicest dishes. He also 
knows from experience that 


Tanglefoot 


Sticky Fly-Paper 


is the only known thing that catches the fly as well as 
the germs, and coats them both over with a varnish 
| from which they can never escape. 

















, Cog wheels are en- 
Simple, Isn’t It? closed in this ball- 
like frame. Can’t get out of order. The 
simplest freezer and the easiest to turn is the 


Peerless Iceland Freezer 
Or the One Motion Freezer. 


Freezes in three minutes. Pleasanter to freeze 

a dessert in hot weather than to cook it. More 

appetizing, too, and the only ape nee ia the cost 

of materials. ‘Write for Ick CREAM SECRETS 

(free). Full of ne w rec ip es, en e eey ee ake. 

rome ane not pleased, return 

Take one it and dealer will refund money. 
If your dealer hasn’t them, write us. 





DANA & CO., Dept. D, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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richly 
appornted 

table at a moder- 

ate cost 1s pos- 

sible only with 

**1835 R. 

Watllace”’ 

Silver-Plated 

Ware, made after 

the richest solid 

silver patterns, 

of great beauty 

of design and fin- 

ish combined 

with unequaled 

wearing qua = 

ties. “* 1895 

Wallace”™ he 

marks a new era 

in silver plate 

manufacture. 

We have Published a richly illustrated book by 
Mrs. Rorer, “How to Set the Table,” which we will 
send on receipt of 4e., postage. Address De pt. B, 
R. WALLACE & SONS MPG. CO., Wallingford, Conn. 

Or tHe Best Deaters Everywuere. 
R. W. & 8. stamp on Sterling Silver is an 
assurance of excellence. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is Pik a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

.given for $1.7%5—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scrfver directly to this office. We do not request 
Aaents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Pompanion. when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals. Three weeks are required after 
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keer of you? Who’s gwine to take keer of you, 
and what you gwine to do widout me, massa?” 

Sam died while the general was in the United 
States Senate, and his master, having word of the 
loss by telegraph, packed his bag and went home 
to Columbia to walk humbly behind the faithful 
servant’s body at the funeral. 
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THE PROFESSOR’S MISTAKE. 


he members of a certain learned society had 

been indulging in birthday festivities, and 
when dinner and the subsequent enjoyments were 
over Professor Jones started off to trudge the 
half-mile or so to his home. The professor is a 
very clever man, says the Pittsburg Bulletin, and 
noted for the keenness of his intellect. 


The excitement and the unusually hearty dinner, 
followed by the abstruse discussion in which he 
had been engaged, had given him a headache; so, 
approaching an electric light post, he pressed his 
throbbing brow against the cool iron. Thus he 
stood for a few minutes. Then, feeling a little 
chilly, he buttoned his overcoat preparatory to 
proceeding on his way home, but to his horror. 
when he attempted to leave the post he found 
hi If unable to move. 





ceipt of money by us before the date opposi 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the n e of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ing money to strangers 
to renew subscrip ny onawals of subscriptions 
to Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








PREVENTION OF DEAFNESS. 


HE great and constantly in- 
creasing prevalence of deaf- 
ness should make parents and 
all those having charge of the 
young very careful in the treat- 
ment of the ears. Many cases 

of deafness in adult life could be 

traced back to one of several easily 
preventable causes, if all were 

’ known. 

First, mistaken ideas as to cleanliness are 
fruitful of mischief. The old rule that while the 
outside ear must be kept clean, the inside ear 
will take care of itself is a good one. Nature 
provides a secretion —the natural wax —to this 
end. There are also tiny, fine hairs at the entrance 
to the canal the work of which is to act as sentinels 
against dust and dirt. 

The wax itself is bitter in taste, and is a guard 
against insects. Only by rare accident would an 
insect enter the ear, and when in it would be quite 
as anxious for release as its unwilling host. When 
this accident does occur a little sweet oil should 
be poured in to drive the insect out. 

The faithful but ignorant nurse should be 
instructed not to roll up corners of wash-rags and 
towels and force them into the opening. Even if 
no further harm is done some water will almost 
certainly find entrance, and this is not only 
dangerous in itself, but tends to injure the pro- 
tective qualities of the wax. 

Another great fault is the ignoring of the danger- 
signal of earache in children. In former days, 
when less was known about the treatment of the 
ears and when there were no specialists, the 
administration of some pain-reliever, such as hot 
applications or laudanum water, and the ignoring 
of the reason behind the ache were more excusable 
than they would be to-day. To relieve the pain is 
well so far as it goes; but at the same time a 
specialist should be consulted as to what lurks 
behind the pain. Many parents who would think 
it a shame to let a child suffer from toothache and 
not take it to the dentist will watch some poor 
little helpless sufferer grow up on earache, as it 
were, and seem to regard it as some mysterious 
insult on the part of nature. Most of nature’s 
insults are patient, faithful warnings in disguise, 
and this is especially true of ear symptoms in the 
young. 
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FRIEND AS WELL AS SERVANT. 


ith the death of Gen. Wade Hampton in 
Columbia, South Carolina, there passed 
away a man deeply beloved by all who knew him. 
He was the grandson of a Revolutionary hero, the 
son of a leader in the War of 1812 and the Mexican 
War, and was himself the youngest officer in his 
branch of the Confederate military service. In 
writing of him in the New York Mail and Express 
Julian Ralph says: “He was a gentleman; and 
the qualities of mercy, kindliness and protection 
to the lowly were strong in his blood.” 

When the war broke out and he went to the 
front, he took a negro body-servant with him. 
The man was treated more as a companion than 
as a Slave, and was a loyal, great-hearted, loving 
worshiper of his master. 

Years went on and the war continued. On one 
day an officer, bearing despatches or going back 
on furlough, visited General Hampton, who learned 
that the man was on his way to Columbia. 

“Here, Sam,” said he to his body-servant, ‘‘you 
got married the day before we left home, and it is 
now three years since you have seen your wife. 
This gentleman is going to our old home, and I 
have asked him to take you afong. Get ready, 
Sam, you lucky fellow! It is a great chance for 
you!”’ 

The servant cast his eyes on the ground, and 
great tears welled up into them. 

“Are you tired of me, Massa Hampton?” he 
said. “Why do you want to get rid of me?” 

The general again expressed his conviction that 
Sam must want to see his wife, and that this was 
@ good chance. 

“Well, then, I doan’ go a step, massa,” said the 
slave. “I’s a-gwine to stay along wid you.” 

“What for, Sam? Don’t be foolish.” 

“What for?” the servant answered, in sheer 
astonishment; “what for? Why, if I go and leab 
you, what you gwine to do, wid nobody to take 





A brain such as the professor’s works quickly, 
and the reason for his detention soon seemed clear. 
Evidently the current which fed the lamp above 
had become diverted from its course and was 
peas through his pody, ating him to the post 
nthe process. Death, ghastly and horrible, stared 
him in the face. Gradually his back-bone would 
dissolved to a jelly, and while the awful 
process was going on he must stand there as 

elpless as a butterfly pinned to a cork. 

In his terror he gave vent to his feelings in a 
mighty yell. This attracted the attention of 
a policeman, who hurried up, and then, shaking 
with laughter, listened to the professor’s explana- 
tion. hen he had finished, the policeman 
unfastened the professor’s overcoat from the post, 
round which he had inadvertently buttoned ii 
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HE PROVED IT. 


K a skipper who fears neither winds, waves nor 
men, the commander of the Shenandoah is as 
well known among seafaring people as his big, 
full-rigged ship, one of the largest sailing vessels 
under American colors. He has pulled through 
shipwreck, mutiny and other perils of the deep 
with glory except on one notable occasion, of 
which the New York Tribune tells. On that 
occasion one gun was temporarily silenced. 


He was making a trip from New York to San 
Francisco, and had shipped a boatswain’s mate, 
who also bore somet & of a reputation. One 
= the skipper ordered him aloft to examine a 
sail on the royal yard. 

“’Tain’t safe, cap’n!” protested the boatswain’s 


I cap 

“The foot-ropes are all right. I know they are.” 

The man went up. Five minutes later he came 
tumbling down through the rigging from the top 
of the mast, a distance of over one hundred feet. 

With a bang he landed on the belly of the main- 
sail and _ bounded into one of the canvas-covered 
boats. The sailors, thinking him dead, crowded 
about him in a circle. To their amazement he sat 
up. His eyes wandered vacantly about till they 
rested on the leathery face of the skipper, when 
they lighted-up with intelligence. 

< "n,” he said, slowly, “you was mistaken 
about them foot-ropes!” 
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NO SQUASHES. 


he woman, according to the New York Press, 
has rebelled against the prevailing style of 
millinery. She went the other day to buy a simple 
hat, and looked over a large variety, all decorated 
with cherries, grapes, strawberries, hazelnuts, 
apples and beans. 


“No, I don’t want any of these,” said she, put- 
ting them aside. 


be erhaps you would prefer this cluster of 
illiner. ; 


currants!” suggested the m 

“No, nor squashes nor cucumbers. These things 
are very necessary on the dinner-table, but I 
object to them on my head.” 

“But they are so fashionable!” 

“Never mind. I draw the line at fruit and 
vegetables.” 
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HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL. 


he patience of fishermen who really love the 
sport is the theme of many stories. One is 
told by a man who, travelling on foot through part 
of England, came upon a solitary fisherman, who 
looked as if time and the world might pass away 
without disturbing his content. 
“Have you fished long in this stream?” asked 
the traveller. 
“Eighteen year,” was the calm response. 
“Get many bités?” was the next question. 
The fisherman scarcely turned his gaze from the 
rod in his hands. 
“Five year ago in this very spot I had a fine 
bite,” he answered, hopefully. 
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HIGH PRAISE. 


r. Mathews knew that his mother’s pies were 

the best he had ever eaten, but his mother 

had died long since, and had not left any record 
of her wonderful method. 


He wished to encourage his wife as much as he 
conscientiously could in regard to the result of her 
efforts to attain his ideal; but he was not gifted 
with any special graces of speech. 

“Now this pie /ooks just the way it ought to,” he 
said one day, after Mrs. Mathews had spent a hot 
morning in the kitchen, “and it tastes well-seasoned 
and all. And the crust, well,” said the honest 
husband, with an es smile, “this crust 
fh aaad so timbery as the last one was — not 
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IN HIS FATHER’S FOOTSTEPS. 


he eleven-year-old gon of a well-known humorist 
not long ago showed himself a promising 
successor to his father. He studied the papers to 
which his father contributed, says the New York 
Times, until he caught the trick. 
One day he brought his father a slip of paper. 
“Papa,” he said, “I did this in school. Is it a 
good joke ?”’ \ 
On the paper was a crudely outlined carriage, 
underneath which were written the words: “T 
carriage was drawn—by a horse.” 








New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Two years’ course for teachers of gymnastics. Post- 
graduate course in massage and medical gymnastics. 
Summer course in German gyinnastics. 

E. H. ARNOLD, Director, New Haven, Conn. 








We have no agents or branch stores. 
Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


E are now et ne 
some exception 
bargains in suits 

and skirts, but you must 

act quickly if you wish to 
take advantage ‘of them, 
as this sale will positively 
end in a few weeks. 

Suits and Skirts made 
to order of new, fash- 
sonable materials, at 
one-third less than reg- 
ular prices. 

The materials are suita- 
ble for either late Summer 
or Fall wear. 

Note these reductions: 


Fashionable Cloth 
Suits, former price 
$10, reduced to 
$6.67. $12 Suits re- 
duced to $8. 15 
Suits reduced to$10. 

All-wool Cloth Skirts, 
forme 





5. 
Rainy-day Skirts, former price $6, reduced 
to 3. $9 Skirts reduced to $6. 
$3.50 Shirt-Waist Suits reduced to $2.34. 
$3 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Bargain 
List; you will get them /ree by return mail. Every 
garment guaranteed to fit and please you. If it does 
not, send it back and we will refund your money. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 

















Lf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak 


$6.00 


A new folding 


KODAK 


for the pocKet—almost for 
|the vest pocKet, at six 
‘| dollars. Makes pictures 
|1% x 2% inches, loads in 
daylight, has a fine men- 
iscus lens, brilliant finder, 
automatic shutter—in fact, 
has the “Kodak quality ” all 
the way through. 


No. 0 Folding Pocket Kodak, for pic- 


tures 15%x2%inches, ~- + $6.00 


Transparent Film Cartridge, 12 ex- 
posures,1%x2%, + + «+ « .25 


Do., 6exposdres,» + + «© « 15 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 











Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail. 





$4,000.00 in prizes for Kodak and Brownie Pictures. 

















SPECIAL NOTICE 


from the Proprietors of 
Scott’s Emulsion. 


To the readers of The Youth’s Companion: 


The Proprietors of Scott’s Emulsion wish to 
obtain the names and addresses of the parents 
of children who have recently been benefited 
4 this standard preparation. They’ would 
also like to hear from parents who have chil- 
dren at the present time that are not thriving 
in growth. 

Children frequently grow thin, and show 
wasting tendencies without any apparent cause. 
Their food does not digest as it should, and 
their growth does not suggest the vigor of 
robust health. Tothe parents of such children, 
the Proprietors of Scott’s Emulsion make this 
special request, to send their names and ad- 
dresses, and would like any facts about their 
children’s condition which they would care to 
give. It is particularly desirable to state the 
age of the child, and the general state of its 
health since birth. 

Please address all communications to 
Scott & Bowne, 415 Pearl St., New York City. 








H*2 you any nice fancy pieces 

of silver like this for your 
table? They-are not only beautiful 
and decorative, but practical, too. 
When you’ ve had them you'll won- 
der how you did without them. 





















This Is Our Popular 


Puritan 


pattern. Very best silver 
_—. Finished like ster- 
ng silver. Our full name 
on every piece. 
Send for Cata. No. 3. 


SIMEON L. & GEORGE H. 
ROGERS COMPANY, 
Box 1205, Hartford, Conn. 












































GUY S. COTHRAN, JR. 


ROME, GEORGIA 


“My baby boy, Guy S., Jr., is now two years old 
and has never tasted anything but Mellin’s Food 
since he was one week old. He was very delicate at 
the start, but he commenced to improve from the very 
first, and we give Mellins Food the credit for his 


present condition.” 


Send for a free sample of Mellin’s Food 


)MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 





BOSTON, MASS. 
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| Special care is needed to keep the hair sweet and clean in hot 
| weather. A healthy scalp is essential to soft, bright hair. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


makes the best shampoo. Cleanses delightfully, removes dandruff 








' orexcess oil, gives the hair the proper lustre. 25 cts. at all dealers. 


‘ Our booklet and trial size package of Soap and Facial Cream sent for | 
Special Offer 5 cents (stamps or coin) to pay postage. Address Dept. 0. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, O. 
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FERRIS 


GOOD SENSE WAIST 


For Little Girls 


Ferris Good Sense Waist is an ideal garment. It gives 
healthful support to the growing body and holds the 
shoulders gently erect. The skirts and hose are sup- 
ported by strongly strapped buttons and every improve- ° 
ment is provided for the convenience of the mother and 
the comfort of the child. Made of fine wash material. 
Ferris Good Sense Waists are also made in all shapes 
and sizes for Ladies and Misses. For sale by all retailers. 
Be sure you get the genuine with the name sewed in red 


on every waist. 
Send for The Ferris Book, Free. 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, New York 
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The Day We Celebrate 


and every other day 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 


answer the requirements of exacting housewives seeking 
wholesome, nourishing, and appetizing meats. 
Popular produéts, like popular days, satisfy the 
popular taste. Swift’s produéts are popular be- 
cause they are prepared in clean workrooms and 
carefully inspected before shipment, so that per- 


feGtion is assured to the consumer. 
. Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard is 100 per cent pure Jard. Put up in 3, 5, 
and 10-pound air-tight pails. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Packing Plants at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, and St. Paul 








Dainty and Wholesome. 


Sunlight and fresh air go to the making of 


Cream of Wheat 


and it in turn makes wholesome, sturdy children. 
A sufficient food for young and old. 
Prepared in a score of dainty and 
appetizing ways. Sold everywhere, 
and made only by the 


CREAM OF WHEAT CO., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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cS ia The 
‘/ Powder that Makes 
Every One Comfortable. 


If you could look into homes of the 
world where Mennen’s keeps babies con- 
tented and happy, is always on the toilet 
stand of refined women and makes a gen- 
tleman’s shave ‘¢smooth,”’ you would recog- 
nize its great popularity and extensive use. 


MENNEN’S Face 


On the Cover of Every Box. 


When the skin is Su#burned or tortured with Rash or Prickly 


Heat use Mennen’s—and only Mennen’s. When Chafing, 
Tender Skins aggravate or Perspiration annoys, when Tender 
Feet ache or burn then remember—USE MENNEN’S. 


Never Accept a Substitute 
for MENNEN’S. 


25 Cents Everywhere or by Mail. 
SAMPLE FREE. 


Gerhard Mennen Co., 


20 Orange Street, 


Newark, N. J. 


JULY 3, 1902. 














